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Editorial of the Month 


KA 


What Prospect for Democracy in Our World of 
Educational Make-Believe? 


Everywhere there is today an open season on “Democracy and 
Education.” The airwaves are dripping with it, yearbooks are de- 
voted to it, various important commissions are making pronounce- 
ments concerning it, and practically all present-day educational con- 
ferences are almost exclusively centered in it. 

This is all to the good, provided that we pedagogues do not 
reserve any major portion of our democratic enthusiasms for such 
ceremonial occasions as radio broadcasts, yearbook publications, 
commission reports, and educational conferences—provided, that is, 
that at least a considerable amount of our zeal for democracy is 
actually translated into flesh and blood democratic procedures 
which are used in the classroom. 

No one in his right mind could possibly examine in any objec- 
tive fashion what we educators say and write, in contradistinction 
to what we actually do on the job, and fail to see that we have 
created in our imagination an educational pseudo-environment 
compounded of things as we want them to be. To a surprising 
degree we live in this world of educational make-believe, and by 
so doing blind ourselves to the realities. To this degree we can 
have little desirable effect in changing things in the real world in 
which our pupils live. To this degree, also, are we behaving like 
primitives. Moreover, like the primitives, we educators have our 
magic rituals, our ceremonies, our incense-burning, and the like, 
to resolve the conflict between things as they should be and as they 
really are. It is in these magic-centered escapes from reality that 
the hazard of educational impotence lies. 

If we are to circumvent the danger that little or nothing will 
be changed in the classroom as a result of the present concern 
about “Democracy and Education,” we must be able to recognize 
the dramatizations, miracle plays, rituals, ceremonies, and other 
types of symbolic behavior which we pedagogues regularly employ 
to transport ourselves mentally from the unbearable Hell of things 
educational as they are to the lovely Heaven of things as they 
ought to be. 
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Specific illustrations, drawn from our experience as teachers, 
would undoubtedly be most helpful for this purpose. Space will 
permit but one. Let us take the situation with reference to educa- 
tional objectives and examine our experience quite realistically. 
Then let the reader generalize his observations to the “Democracy 
and Education” situation. 

Nowhere is the character of educational magic more clearly por- 
trayed than in the reams which have been written about, and in 
the tub-thumping orgies which have been devoted to, educational 
objectives. Here the Good Life is delineated in a manner which 
satisfies the cravings of the faithful for a spiritual grounding in 
“sound principles.” The conflict occasioned by the fact that the 
life and program of the school frequently reflect these objectives 
very little if at all is usually covered up by the ritual of an educa- 
tional conference or by the ceremony of printing and broadcasting 
the approved objectives. Or the conflict may be effectively removed 
from consciousness by the elaborate dramatization afforded by a 
curriculum revision program. The fact that, in spite of the con- 
sequent clouds of incense, practices in the classroom seem to go on 
about as before seems to escape the attention of all but a few of 
the more thoughtful. Consequently, nearly everybody is satisfied 
and happy, but the pupil remains relatively unaffected. The psy- 
chological need for “doing something” has been satisfied—the edu- 
cational gods have been propitiated, and all is well. There is thus 
no motivating force to drive the teacher actually “to do”—the con- 
flict has been driven out of her consciousness, and her equilibrium 
has been restored by the soul-satisfying excursion into the wordy 
world of educational make-believe. 

Every wide-awake teacher of long experience has seen this hap- 
pen time and time again. That it is now happening with reference 
to “Democracy and Education” there is little reason to doubt. A 
recognition of the danger, however, will help us to avoid it—and 
avoid it we must, for our schools are desperately in need of more 
democratic procedures, realistically rooted in the real problems of 


democratic living. a? en 


Stanford University. 





Our job as educators is not to teach youngsters to become in- 
tellectual giants, but to send them out recognizing the privileges 
and obligations of society—President George Chipperfield of the 
National Union of Teachers (England). 





Women school teachers are too “schoolteacherish” and need 
more glamour. They should study more the fine art of feminine 
witchery. No, I don’t mean witchery exactly. Let’s say the fine art 
of feminine fascination.—Clyde M. Hill, Yale University. 





Educational News and Announcements 
KR 


Educational News-Facts-Events 


Dr. William Lyon Phelps of Yale University has been chosen as 
the recipient of the 1940 American Education Award, presented 
annually by the Associated Exhibitors of the National Education 
Association. . . . Homer P. Rainey was formally inducted into the 
presidency of the University of Texas on December g. . . . “Issues 
and Problems in Junior High School Education” will be the theme 
of the Sixteenth Junior High School Conference to be held at New 
York University March 15 and 16. . . . The twentieth annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of Junior Colleges will be held 
at Columbia, Missouri, February 29 and March 1 and 2. 

A recent survey in New York City shows that high-school stu- 
dents who work after school hours and on Saturdays make a poorer 
scholastic record than those who do not work. . . . At Norwood, 
Massachusetts, employees of the school system are required to estab- 
lish and maintain legal residence in the community, according to 
a recent school board regulation. . . . Bills to establish 16 years 
as the minimum age for work during school hours were introduced 
in ten states during the 1939 legislative sessions, but in only two, 
Massachusetts and West Virginia, were they enacted into law. . 
The Ministry of Education in China reports that since the begin- 
ning of the war about 2,830,000 books have been lost from forty 
institutions of higher education. 

The board of education at Covington, Kentucky, has voted to 
require a four-year college education of all new teachers. . . . In 
1936, 20.6 per cent of the teachers in the United States were men, 
an increase of 4 per cent in six years. . . . Only twenty of the 
forty-eight states have established professional requirements for 
their chief school officers, and only two states, Maryland and Ne- 
braska, have educational requirements beyond a college or normal 
school degree. . . . In 1938 the annual salary of the chief state 
school officers in thirty-three states was $5,000 or less, and in seven- 
teen states it was $4,000 or less. 

A film rental library has been set up in the Extension Division, 
University of New Hampshire, to make suitable movies available 
to schools, clubs, and community organizations. . . . According to 
a recent decision of Thomas Herbert, attorney general for the State 
of Ohio, providing free lunches for needy children is a part of poor 
relief and cannot legally be given in the schools of that state. . . 
Salaries that existed before the depression have been restored this 
year to fifteen thousand school employees by the Los Angeles Board 
of Education. . . . Pupils in New York State may substitute reports 
on twenty radio programs for the reading of three books required 
for the Regents’ examinations. 
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The March Number 


The High School Journal for March will be devoted entirely to 
reports of the work of the American Youth Commission. Articles 
for this issue are being prepared by associates and members of the 
staff of the Commission. The articles for this issue include: 


The Program of the American Youth Commission 
by Floyd W. Reeves 
The CCC Camps and Their Relation to Youth 
by Kenneth Holland 
Inequalities in Educational Opportunity as They Affect Youth 
Problems 
by Newton Edwards 
Recreation for Youth Today 
by C. Gilbert Wrenn 
Twenty Books on Youth Problems 
by M. M. Chambers 
Research Problems in an Analysis of Personality Development 
of Negro Youth 
by Robert L. Sutherland 
Youth Think About Their Problems 
by Howard M. Bell 





The Ohio Secondary School Curriculum Study 


This study is sponsored by the Ohio High School Principals’ As- 
sociation with the cooperation of the colleges and universities of 
the state. The institutions of higher education have given the par- 
ticipating schools freedom to depart from prescribed patterns of 
preparation for college entrance without jeopardizing the chances 
of their students for admission. This agreement covers a period of 
ten years. It is expected that the participating schools will use the 
year 1939-1940 to study the needs of the young people in their com- 
munities in preparation for curriculum changes that will be in- 
augurated in September, 1940. Each school, as a result of a study 
of its community, will determine the changes that should be made, 
but all schools will have assistance from the central committee, the 
State Department of Education, and the colleges of the state. 
Twenty schools representative of different types of communities are 
included in the project. 





Detroit Secondary Teachers Discuss Problems 


Teachers and administrators of Detroit Secondary Schools met 
recently to discuss significant problems in secondary education. 
Some of the problems which received considerable attention were: 
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developing understanding and cooperation among elementary, in- 
termediate, technical and vocational, and high-school teachers; stu- 
dent guidance problems, including vocational guidance, character 
education, homeroom problems, etc.; problems relating to grouping 
and marking of students; democracy in education and teaching of 
democratic ideals; social-studies teaching as related to war, economic 
conditions, etc.; aims and objectives of secondary education to meet 
needs of all types of students; developing better relationships be- 
tween the parents and the schools; and many others. 





Florida Program to Embrace Additional 
Cooperating Schools 


Beginning with the fall of 1938 the Florida State Department of 
Education, as a part of the Florida program for the improvement 
of schools, secured the voluntary cooperation of six secondary 
schools located in various parts of the state for the purpose of study- 
ing with them various ways and means of enriching their school 
programs. The principals and entire faculties of these schools at- 
tended the Florida workshop this summer and made plans for an 
improved curriculum in each of the schools. In line with the long- 
time plan of the State Department of Education additional co- 
operating schools will be added to the program during the school 
year 1939-1940. While last year’s schools were assisted through the 
University of Florida, both the University and the Florida State 
College for Women will participate in the program this year. A 
series of planned faculty meetings will be held in all of the cooperat- 
ing schools during the coming months for the purpose of planning 
the summer program. 





Reorganization of Mathematics in Los Angeles 
High Schools 


In the Los Angeles schools the mathematics teachers have joined 
that growing group of pioneers who, realizing that times have 
changed, are breaking new trails in the field of mathematics from 
the seventh grade through the high school. In the Los Angeles 
schools two new courses in mathematics have been developed and 
put into operation. Replacing first-year algebra in the ninth grade, 
which has properly been elevated to the tenth grade, is a course in 
“broad” general mathematics which is largely the more complicated 
applications of arithmetic to life situations. In the twelfth grade 
there is now offered a more advanced course in general practical 
mathematics, again largely the more complicated applications of 
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mathematics too hard to teach to immature youngsters in the ele- 
mentary school. Offered for those who will not go to college, it 
will review and extend the use of arithmetic in vocations and in 
the home for these students just before they leave school to take 
up their activities as wage earners, consumers, citizens, and home- 
makers. 





School Survey Being Made 


The Bureau of Educational Research and Service of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina is conducting a survey of the Leaksville- 
Spray-Draper, North Carolina, schools. The staff assisting Dr. Harl 
R. Douglass, who is directing the survey, includes Dr. T. E. Browne, 
head of the Department of Vocational Education of the State Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, Dr. J. Henry Highsmith 
of the State Department of Public Instruction, Dr. R. M. Proctor, 
professor of school administration of Duke University, Dr. John 
Cook, head of the Department of Education at the Woman's College 
of the University of North Carolina, and Professor G. B. Phillips 
of the Department of Education, University of North Carolina. 
Consultants participating in the survey include members of the 
staff of the State Department of Public Instruction and members 
of the staffs of all three units of the University at Raleigh, Greens- 
boro, and Chapel Hill. 





Carolina Breakfast at St. Louis 


A Carolina breakfast is being planned for North and South Caro- 
linians who attend the convention of the American Association of 
School Administrators in St. Louis. The breakfast, to which all 
present and former North and South Carolinians are cordially in- 
vited, is to be held Wednesday morning, February 28, at eight 
o'clock in the New Jefferson Hotel, dining room number g. Al- 
though reservations are not necessary, the committee in charge 
would appreciate it if those who plan to attend would write to Jule 
B. Warren, secretary, North Carolina Education Association, Ra- 
leigh; J. B. Coates, secretary, South Carolina Education Association, 
Columbia; or Harl R. Douglass, head, Department of Education, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 





The generation of which I speak is a wretched, soft one and 
we are to blame. We've been trying to invent a sweet, pretty, ready- 
made world to hand to young people. But that has been downright 
silly, because the world is in chaos, and the sooner we teach young 
people that it is, the better off this country will be.—Walter B. 
Pitkin, Columbia University. 





The Orientation of High-School Freshmen 


W. J. MocKEE 
Professor of Education in Extension, The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Oarolina 


K* 


XPERIENCE has shown that one of the most crucial adjust- 

ment situations in students’ lives is that involved in their 
transition from the elementary school to the high school. This is 
especially true in those places where pupils must leave their own 
community and go to a consolidated school in another. The prob- 
lem is further complicated by the fact that several elementary 
schools may send their graduates to this central high school, these 
pupils coming possibly from communities that differ widely in their 
cultural, social and aesthetic backgrounds. These differences may 
bring about maladjustments in emotional, personality and social 
areas and may handicap a student in his development and academic 
progress. 

Besides these social complications, there are the numerous ad- 
justments that must be made to new scholastic requirements and 
to different ways of studying. New physical and material adjust- 
ments are demanded, personal situations arise that may produce 
emotional tensions and conflicts, and different values and purposes 
appear that call for new types of loyalty. For some pupils who have 
attended school in their home town, the long daily absence from 
home and family, the lengthy ride on the school bus, and the ad- 
justment to new social groups and a strange community are real 
problems. Moreover, these numerous challenges and tensions come 
at the early or mid-adolescent age, in itself a time of personal stress 
and emotional instability. With the possible exception of the 
change when a student leaves home to attend college, this transition 
from an elementary to a high school in another locality is probably 
the most complex and difficult one that a student is called upon to 
make. The truth of this statement becomes more evident when a 
classified analysis is made of some of the difficulties involved. 


PARTIAL ANALYSIS OF ADJUSTMENT DIFFICULTIES 
I. Difficult Academic Adjustments: 

1. From a unified curriculum (one teacher) to a differentiated curriculum 
(several teachers). 

2. To new school subjects and new fields of learning. 

3. To new teachers and new methods of teaching and assignment. 

4. To demands in being self-directive and efficient in study and classroom 
activities. 

5. To higher standards of work and scholarship, especially in reading and 
language. 

6. To more difficult textbooks and library aids (organization and vocabulary). 

7. To reading and working independently and more rapidly. 
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8. To newness in scheduling classes and of meeting them at different places 
(difficulties in programing and planning work). 

g. To recognizing correlations or relationships of elementary-school work to 
the high-school subjects. 

10. To differentiated and more reflective study habits and attitudes. 

11. To greater demands in high schools for mental maturity and intellectual 
capacity. 

12. To greater needs for evaluating, analyzing, organizing and thinking. 

13. To facing the impact of many new ideas and of conflicting views among 
teachers. 

14. To increased demands for extensive reading and for using the library 
independently. 

15. To new techniques in investigation, discussion, and laboratory work. 

16. To a more comprehensive knowledge of current life situations and 
problems. 

17. To demands for choosing courses and setting up and defining specific 
goals of achievement (academic and vocational). 

18. To new opportunities and responsibilities in extracurricular activities. 

19. To budgeting one’s time and effort so as to meet adequately his responsi- 
bilities. 
20. To discovering what teachers expect of new students. 
21. To making up shortages in entrance requirements and in the results 
the seventh-grade tests. 


= 


Oo 


The analysis of the difficulties which pupils may experience in 
these increased academic demands should be supplemented by the 
problems of adjustment they have in their new social situations, 
those in recreational and school citizenship, those due to different 
physical, health, sanitary, and safety conditions, and those involved 
in the maladjustments which develop from faulty attitudes, handi- 
capping emotional reactions and personal inadequacies. 


Il. Difficult Social Adjustments: 
To a new school and community environment. 
To a new student body and a new staff of teachers. 
To overcoming any class, locality, or cultural distinctions. 
To rising above inferiority attitudes regarding dress, personal appearance, 
and cultural habits. 
5. To meeting attitudes of indifference, coldness, and superiority assumed 
by others. 
6. To securing an understanding of the pupils’ and school’s standards of 
conduct, manners, socialization, and school spirit. 
7. To understanding school rules, regulations, and discipline. 
8. To finding one’s place in games, extracurricular activities, clubs, and 
social parties. 
9g. To knowing how to make constructive use of increased amounts of free- 
dom and social opportunity. 
10. To understanding and cooperating with the administrative set-up and 
the regulations of both school officials and students. 
11. To adjusting to the lessened home contacts and to the sophistication of 
a larger urban group. 
12. To overcoming difficulties in approaching and mixing with people, 
especially those of the opposite sex. 


Sem 


These lists of difficulties may be used as check lists to aid in 
locating the specific problems of maladjusted pupils. Pupils having 
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similar difficulties may be organized into small groups and then 
studied, in order to determine the best type of remedial guidance 
and development for the child’s total life situation. 

Even more important than this remedial emphasis is the pro- 
vision of such stimulating, educative environments and such crea- 
tive, self-directive activities, democratic administration, and intel- 
ligent guidance, both in the elementary and high school, as will 
prevent these maladjustments. The greatest emphasis should be 
placed upon each elementary pupil’s continuous all-round growth 
and socialized development and upon such foresight regarding the 
environmental demands and problems of the secondary school that 
maladjustments will be prevented and the best individual and social 
articulations attained. 


SUGGESTED ADJUSTMENT ACTIVITIES 


Remedial adjustment activities and guidance become necessary 
when failure has occurred in developing in pupils those qualities 
and attitudes which will bring about their natural or thoughtful 
adjustment to new situations. Specific remedial procedures for each 
of the analyzed adjustment difficulties cannot be undertaken here. 
Instead, suggestions will be given of what might be done in both 
the elementary and high school to promote the type of pupil de- 
velopment which will enable the student to meet thoughtfully the 
new environmental demands as they arise and which will prevent 
serious maladjustments and lacks in articulation. 


I. Adjustment and Articulation Activities to Be Carried Out in the 
Elementary School: 


1. Important significant records and data about each pupil to be submitted 
to the high-school principal. (Scholarship, achievement in school subjects, in- 
telligence, academic rank in class, health, personality and character, interests, 
industry and school attitudes, out-of-school activities and hobbies, social ma- 
turity and cooperation, special abilities and vocational interests, family back- 
ground). 

2. Individual conferences, diagnosis, and guidance for those pupils who 
are deficient in some phase of their record. 

3. Talks to pupils about the high school and what is expected of pupils 
(by representatives from the elementary and the high school and by former 
pupils now in the high school). 

4. Securing mimeographed materials, bulletins, and school publications from 
the high school. 

5. Carefully planned visits of seventh- or eighth-grade pupils to the high 
school. 

6. Having high-school representatives interview prospective freshmen indi- 
vidually. 

7. Club or home-room studies and programs regarding the high school, its 
organization, aims and activities. 

8. Giving pupils practice in doing the self-directive, unit types of work 
and study they will need to do in high-school. 

g. Developing in prospective high-school pupils the ambition to succeed in 
their new school both for their own sakes and for the good name of their 
school. 
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10. Talks or a course in pupil guidance dealing with the requirements, 
offerings, and scheduling of courses in the high school. 

11. Preparing pupils for the different social situations, considerations, and 
culture of the high-school environment. 

12. Discussion groups for consideration of high-school problems and adjust- 
ments, especially stressing the contrasts between the two schools. 


II. Adjustment Activities for These Elementary Pupils Carried Out in 
the Spring Term at the High School: 


1. Seventh-grade pupils invited to high school for athletic events, extra- 
curricular activities, and other programs. 

2. Contests in dramatics, declamations, and field days between the high 
school and the highest grade of elementary school. 

§- Conducted observation tour of the high school with an explanation of 
its operation, opportunities, and standards. 

4. Careful planning of a spring clinic at the high school for all pupils 
who expect to enter in the fall. 

5. Carefully-prepared information blanks filled out by the pupils, if adequate 
records are not available from the elementary school. 

6. Suggestions as to reading and study during the summer based upon 
individual needs. Also suggestions as to what might be done in the remaining 
time in elementary school. 

7. Much emphasis upon the social side directed toward making prospective 
pupils feel at home and toward increasing their liking for the school. 

8. Conferences between seventh- or eighth-grade and high-school teachers 
regarding students who are to be promoted. 

g. Study and interpretation of the records and reports of incoming students. 

10. Close cooperative relationship of the high-school and elementary-school 
principals regarding the best plans and procedures for facilitating the happy 
transfer of pupils. 


III. Adjustment Activities During the First Days in the High School: 


1. Welcoming the students officially. Later having a reception or social 
function for them. 

2. Talks on the opportunities the school offers (curricular, extracurricular, 
athletic, vocational). 

g. Talks on what is expected of pupils and the provisions which have been 
made for their happy adjustment. 

4. Supervised group tours of the school, emphasizing ways of using effec- 
tively the library, laboratories, and other special rooms. 

5. Presentation by student leaders of the ideals, purposes and standards, 
traditions, social relationships and considerations, regulations, spirit, and morale 
of the school. 

6. Presentation by teachers of courses for freshmen and of the values, 
interests and opportunities of these courses, with suggestions to students on 
ways of securing effective learning and steady progress. 

7. A system of student and teacher advisers so that each freshman may 
have a definite person to whom he can go for advice and guidance. 

8. Personal conferences and contacts based upon such knowledge of the 
pupil and of his complete record that he can be dealt with as a whole person. 

g. A suitable battery of tests and health examinations to enable teachers 
to place and guide pupils effectively. 

10. Thoughtful study and interpretation of these tests and of pupil records, 
so that they can be placed in suitable groups and given suitable courses and 
activities. 

11. Planning and scheduling each pupil’s program of studies and extra- 
curricular work. 
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12. Lectures and guidance on how to study and organize one’s time and 
work. 

13. Placement and guidance regarding the making up of deficiencies, espe- 
cially in reflective types of reading. 

14. Identification of pupils in need of an extended program of orientation 
and remedial work. 

15. Much emphasis upon the social and recreation phase, so that pupils 
become acquainted with each other, with student leaders, and with members 
of the faculty. 

16. Interesting the new students in extracurricular and other activities 
involving pupil planning, self expression, and responsibility. 

17. Some knowledge of the neighborhood and community and of the in- 
dividual’s and school’s relationship to it. 

18. Stimulation and inspiration of the pupil toward valuable educational 
and social achievement and development. 

19. Acquainting pupils with the daily routine and with socially-approved 
behavior in halls, buses, playground, etc. 

20. Strong emphasis upon good will, social understanding and sympathy, 
stimulation toward self-reliant socialization and effective cooperation. 


IV. Adjustment Activities During the First Months of the Freshman 
Year: 

1. Special attention to the orientation and adjustment of pupils in the 
first weeks of school. 

2. A carefully-planned, well-administered counselling system made up not 
only of teachers, but of a congenial “big brother” or “big sister” for each new 
student. 

3. Strong emphasis upon getting each new student well oriented to a 
suitable home room and effectively adjusted to boy-girl and other social rela- 
tionships. 

4. Investigation of the degree to which new students are making a success 
of the subjects they are studying and of the academic load they are carrying, 
and periodic analytical check-ups with students not doing satisfactory work. 

5. Changing the courses, rate, and amount of learning, and introducing 
vocational and part-time study for those not suited to the regular academic 
work. 

6. Developing orientation courses, coordinating school subjects and reducing 
differentiated courses. 

7. Following up the previous diagnosis of pupil’s needs (academic, physical, 
emotional, social and sensory) with appropriate remedial work. 

8. For deficient pupils, directed reviews of processes and courses in subject 
fields that are needed to prepare them for regular high-school work. 

g. Following up and continuing the contacts of the special orientation days, 
with advisory guidance enabling the student to understand and solve his own 
problems. 

10. Special courses and guidance in good manners, courtesy, ethics, social 
consideration, and cooperation. 

11. Developing as much self guidance as possible, with students evaluating 
and improving their own achievements. 

12. Discovering and seeking to develop close correlation with the pupil’s 
previous experience and learning. 

13. Special attention to those students who are not well adjusted in emo- 
tional, social, disciplinary, mental, and ethical ways. 

14. Utilizing a check list of possible maladjustments (similar to the one 
in this article) to discover the remaining needs of individuals. 

15. Securing the constructive cooperation of the parents of those students 
working consistently below their abilities. 
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16. Checking on extracurricular and other work of pupils to determine 
whether these are contributing effectively to the development of all-round 
personalities. 


V. Suggestions for a Long-Term Program of Articulation and Ad- 
justment: 


1. Reporting to elementary schools the success or lack of success of their 
graduates, with an analysis of the causes of failure in high-school situations. 

2. Suggestions from students and the staffs of both the elementary and the 
high school as to ways of improving the techniques of adjustment that are now 
used. 

3. Improving the cumulativé records of pupils, and making the guidance 
and articulation of pupils in the elementary and the high school continuous, 
scientific and coordinated. 

4. Making case studies and interpretations of those pupils who are real 
problem cases. 

5. Stimulating pupils to look upon guidance and orientation as very bene- 
ficial, and stimulating them to seek it when perplexed or confused. 

6. Educating and developing teachers so that they will have increased 
skill in doing this orientation and guidance work. 

7. Having joint conferences of the teachers of elementary and high schools 
for the purpose of improving present articulation and adjustment techniques. 

8. Improving the understandings of upper-elementary and high-school staffs 
with respect to the goals, functions, and grade achievements of each unit, and 
of ways of reducing the present divergencies, lacks in articulation, and gaps 
between the schools. 

g. Investigating the findings of research and discovering what outstanding 
schools are doing in this articulation field, with the object of improving our 
present methods. 

10. Developing a flexible curriculum that will best meet the individual 
purposes, needs and resources of pupils. Acceptance of responsibility for pupil 
failure. Viewing this as a challenge to discover the type of successful achieve- 
ment and development of which each pupil is capable. 

11. Psychiatric service for students who have social, moral, emotional or 
personality maladjustments that are not resolved by approaches and procedures 
that represent the best the teaching staff can achieve. 

12. Consideration of the possibility of developing a few large unit orientation 
courses instead of many differentiated ones. This will involve more teaching 
periods for fewer teachers in the beginning grades and will provide better oppor- 
tunities for them to know the pupils individually. 

13. Careful study of the advantages of the junior-high-school organization 
and philosophy as a means of overcoming many of the existing difficulties of 
articulation. 


In conclusion, it needs to be emphasized that no one school can 
undertake all of the above suggested activities. These lists should 
be studied in relation to the local situations and a few activities 
chosen which are most needed. These should be so selected and 
planned that they will not only promote articulation between the 
elementary school and the high school, but will do this in a way 
that will secure as fully as possible the total development of each 
pupil. 























Planning a Program for Teaching Pupils 
How to Study 


WILLIAM T. GRUHN 
Instructor in Education, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
AND CONSTANCE CONNER 


Chairman, Committee on Teaching Pupils How to Study, 
Simmons Junior High School, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


KA 


P NEACHERS, supervisors and administrators during the past 

quarter of a century have been sincerely concerned with 
improving the school program. But with all the efforts to improve 
the instructional program, the efficiency with which pupils engage 
in learning activities has received little or no attention. It is true 
that in some schools teachers have tried to improve the study habits 
of pupils, but these occasional efforts have been confined largely 
to devices and activities which should be only a part of a much 
larger program. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES FOR SUCH A PROGRAM 


A program for teaching pupils how to study, if it is to be really 
effective, should be based on the following general principles: 


1. The development of efficient habits and methods of study is as important 

to the education of the child as any training he receives in school. 

The development of efficient study habits and procedures cannot take place 

in one class or in one grade alone; it must be a continuous process at every 

level of school experience. 

3. The classroom teacher is responsible for the development of effective study 
habits and procedures by the children. If he fails to assume this responsi- 
bility, the chance development by the pupil of such habits and procedures 
is unlikely. 

4. Since the teacher is responsible for the development of efficient study habits 
and procedures, the first step in that process is the more careful planning 
by the teacher of all assignments and instructional activities. 

5. The assignment of a lesson or an activity in any class should include detailed 
suggestions as to how the pupil should proceed to complete that task effi- 
ciently. 

6. The pupil can develop skill in efficient study procedures more easily if 
those procedures are somewhat uniform in all classes. 

7. Study procedures should be given by the teacher as suggestions to the pupil, 
not as iron-bound rules. 

8. Training in efficient study habits and procedures will be effective only if 
there is a definite course of study in which a program for this purpose is 
well outlined. 


to 


INITIATING THE PROJECT 


A program for teaching pupils how to study should not be im- 
posed from above by a principal or a supervisor, but in every stage 
it should be an all-faculty project. Therefore, the first step in 
organizing such a program is to gain the enthusiastic support of 
the staff. A committee of teachers may be appointed to investigate 
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the possibility of making this project the chief center of professional 
study for the school year. This committee should examine such 
questions as the following: What are the faculty members already 
doing to teach pupils how to study? How uniform are these prac- 
tices in different classes? How efficiently are pupils now engaging 
in learning activities? Is there sufficient literature on the subject 
of study methods to help the staff in working on such a program? 
These questions, and others, should be answered before the faculty 
decides to work on a program for teaching pupils how to study. 

The second step is to organize the faculty for the project. There 
should be a central or coordinating committee of teachers in charge. 
The chairman of this committee should be selected with the great- 
est care, for he will be responsible for directing the work of the 
faculty. He must have a progressive professional viewpoint, be will- 
ing to work, possess some administrative ability, and be able to 
gain the cooperation of other members of the staff. The coordinat- 
ing committee should appoint other faculty groups to work on spe- 
cial phases of the program and should be generally responsible for 
the administration of the project. 

Since few members of the staff are likely to be familiar with this 
problem, the third step is to develop a background for the work 
that is to be done. The faculty should be organized into committees 
to study the literature, to examine similar programs in other schools, 
and to make a thorough survey of the needs of their own school. 
Individual reading, committee investigations, and reports and dis- 


cussions at faculty meetings should characterize this step. 


PREPARING THE PROGRAM 

In the fourth phase of the project a study should be made of 
the physical conditions in the classroom which directly or indirectly 
influence the study efficiency of pupils. The regulation of heat, 
light, and ventilation, the appearance of the room, the use of the 
blackboard, and the arrangement of bulletin-board and display ma- 
terials should be examined to ascertain their influence on the effec- 
tiveness with which children work. Furthermore, methods of elimi- 
nating pupil disturbances, adjusting classroom routine, keeping the 
classroom in order, and retaining the cooperation of pupils, should 
be investigated by the faculty to find out how they affect study 
efficiency. 

The very heart of a program for teaching pupils how to study, 
however, is to provide some effective method for helping them per- 
form efficiently the tasks which they are assigned in school. There- 
fore the fifth phase of this project is to analyze into specific tasks 
the more important classroom activities of pupils. The faculty at 
Simmons Junior High School, Aberdeen, South Dakota, in their 
program for teaching pupils how to study, list the following tasks 
which pupils should learn to do efficiently: (1) how to use the text- 
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book, (2) how to use the library, (3) how to use the dictionary, 
(4) how to use and to prepare a newspaper, (5) how to prepare and 
use graphic materials, (6) how to take dictation, (7) how to take 
notes, (8) how to outline, (9g) how to prepare written work, (10) 
how to solve problems, (11) how to prepare oral reports, (12) how 
to prepare debates, (13) how to prepare projects, (14) how to pre- 
pare assignments for class discussions, (15) how to memorize, (16) 
how to drill, (17) how to prepare for tests, (18) how to engage in 
committee work, and (19) how to interview.! This list could be 
expanded almost indefinitely, but teachers will realize better results 
if they concentrate on the tasks that pupils perform most often. 


SUGGESTED PupiIL PROCEDURES 


The sixth step in the project is to develop suggested methods 
for performing these tasks. How should a pupil proceed to prepare 
an oral report efficiently? What procedure is best in preparing an 
informal debate? How may pupils study most effectively for a test? 
It is particularly such questions as these that a program for teaching 
pupils how to study must answer. The teachers’ coordinating com- 
mittee which is in charge of the project should assign each pupil 
task to one or more faculty members for concentrated study. These 
teachers should analyze the steps involved in the completion of 
each task and then should prepare suggested procedures for pupils 
in performing them. 

The program at Aberdeen may be used to illustrate these study 
procedures. The faculty there outlined suggestions for completing 
each of the nineteen tasks previously listed. For instance, they 
suggest the following procedure to pupils for the preparation of 
oral reports:? 


A. Studying for your report: 

1. Select subject or topic on which you expect to talk. Examples: 
aviation, baseball, or a school party. 

2. Select a definite purpose that you want to accomplish in talking on 
this topic. Examples: to show the safety of modern aviation; to show 
the development that has been made in commercial aviation; to 
arouse interest in baseball; to get neW members for my ball team; 
to tell about a big league baseball game that I saw; to arouse interest 
in attending the school party; or to explain the games that are to 
be played at the school party. 

3. Seek information that will help you: 

a. Use your own store of information. 
b. Read in the encyclopedias. 
c. Read magazines and newspapers. 
d. Read books in the library. 
e. Interview persons who may be well informed on the subject. 
f. To give you a broad background, gather much more information 
than you can use in your report. 
14 Program for Teaching Pupils How to Study. Monograph prepared by the faculty 
of Simmons Junior High School, Aberdeen, South Dakota. Aberdeen: Board of Educa- 


tion, 1937. 111 pp. 
2 Ibid., pp. 84 f. 
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4- Record and assemble the information and materials that you can use 
in your report: 
a. Use materials that are interesting to yourself. 
b. Do not use materials which are already known to other members 
of the class. 
c. Record information you expect to use on slips of paper. 
d. Assemble pictures, diagrams, stories, and illustrations that will 
help you in presenting your report effectively. 
B. Preparing your report: 
1. Prepare an effective introduction for your talk which will: 
a. Arouse the interest of the class. 
b. State the purpose of your report. 
2. Outline in logical order the main topics in your report: 
a. Be sure each contributes to the purpose of your report. 
b. Use ample information to explain each topic. 
c. Use stories and examples to motivate interest in each topic. 
3. Prepare an effective summary or conclusion for your report which will: 
a. Summarize the important things that you want the class to 
remember. 
b. Leave a pleasant impression of your talk on the class. 
{. Prepare notes that will assist you in presenting the report: 
a. These notes should be an outline of your report but not the 
report written out in full. 
b. The notes should be written on small cards or slips of paper. 
Practice your report orally by yourself: 
a. This should be done at home. 
b. If you cannot practice at home, study notes thoroughly in school. 


cr 


C. Presenting your report. 

1. Stand about in the center of the front part of the room; you should 
be neither too near nor too far away from the class. 

2. Be careful of your posture. 

3- Look at the class while you are talking. 

4. Make your talk interesting by putting expression into what you say. 
Imagine you are conversing with a friend. Do not try to pitch your 
voice high, but talk naturally as in a conversation; this is a one-way 
conversation between you and the class. 

5. Refer to your notes but do not read them. Hold-your notes so they 
do not detract from your report. 


The study procedures which are developed should be carefully 
edited and mimeographed or printed so that they may form the 
basis for a permanent program for teaching pupils how to study. 
The procedures for each activity should be taught at an appropriate 
place in the program of the school, and they should receive the same 
consideration as any of the other skills which pupils are expected 
to acquire. 


EVALUATING THE PROGRAM 


The final step in planning a program for teaching pupils how 
to study is to evaluate the results. This should be of a decidedly 
critical nature in order that it may aid in improving the program. 
Although objective evaluation is difficult, the opinions of teachers 
and pupils should be of value to study the effectiveness of the pro- 
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gram. A carefully-prepared questionnaire submitted to pupils is 
one means of obtaining information concerning the results. Con- 
ferences with teachers, faculty discussions, and questionnaires and 
reports from teachers on specific phases of the program are other 
ways of gathering data for this purpose. 

The high-school faculty which selects as a professional project 
the development of a program for teaching pupils how to study will 
not face an easy task. Such a project will require considerable time 
and effort over a period of several years. However, the importance 
of such a program to the wholesome and complete development of 
the pupil justifies the efforts which may be spent on an activity of 
this kind. 





As Others See Us 


The terms used in schools and colleges in America may strike us 
as a strange jargon, but that is merely because their terms are differ- 
ent from ours. When they speak of a public school they, very 
sensibly, follow the Scotch practice and not the English, and when 
they speak of a private school they mean a private venture and not 
a publicly provided school. Where we use the terms form or stand- 
ard, they speak of grade, and so “making the grade” is a common 
locution for successful effort. A faculty with us is a somewhat 
august body, but in American it means the staff. The examination 
of candidates is called the quizzing of candidates in America, which 
sounds more fearsome, but by all accounts is not so. A howler with 
us, is a boner in America, but if a student is swotting up his Latin 
he is said to be boning up his Latin, although it is not suggested 
there is any necessary connection between boning and a boner. 
When the student has finished boning and is quizzed he will be 
given a rating, which merely means that he will be given his marks. 
If he is flunked he is as unfortunate as any of our students who is 
ploughed.—Scottish Educational Journal. 





Forty-four percent of the more than 16,700 non-Federal projects 
of the Public Works Administration’s huge six-year construction 
program have been for educational facilities. As a result of 7,322 
educational projects involving 12,702 new or improved buildings, 
59,615 classrooms have been added to the capacity of the Nation’s 
schools. The total cost of the 7,322 educational projects, which 
includes 102 public libraries, has been estimated at $1,182,397,133. 
For these projects PWA made grants of $481,526,508, the cities, 
counties and States furnishing the balance of the construction cost. 
In addition to the grants, PWA made loans of $93,106,070, to be 
repaid to the Federal Government.—Colonel E. W. Clark, Acting 
Commissioner of Public Works, United States Government. 





Guidance and Juvenile Delinquency’ 


E. DONALD SISSON 
Department of Psychology, Louisiana State University, University, Louisiana 


KR 


HE HIGH-SCHOOL teacher occupies an extremely strategic 

position in the downward path of the young delinquent. The 
school must accept some of the blame for the wayward careers of 
our reform-school youth and prison adults. On the other hand 
many a high-school teacher justly deserves the too-often unacknowl- 
edged credit for having redirected a potential criminal and given 
back to society a useful citizen. 

The strategic importance of the high school and its unique op- 
portunity for prevention lies in the fact that it is at high-school age 
that the average delinquent takes his first tentative steps against 
society. Most young offenders, according to the figures from numer- 
ous surveys, commit their initial anti-social acts at the age of four- 
teen or fifteen. Furthermore, the first offenses are such that they 
can best be detected by the school authorities. Truancy is by far 
the most popular way for the potential delinquent to launch his 
career. As many as 72 per cent of the cases in one comprehensive 
study had begun in this way. 


NATURE OF DELINQUENCY 

Delinquency is a form of maladjustment. One can conceive of 
circumstances in which the delinquent personality would represent 
the optimal adjustment between the needs of the individual and 
the exigencies of the environment. Such might be the case in the 
primordial struggle for existence. But when men banded together 
and drew up social codes, each individual found his environment, 
the stimulating and limiting conditions of his development, ex- 
ceedingly complicated. In our society, when the wants and needs 
of the individual are satisfied by acts contrary to the recognized 
good of society at large, we must label the individual as abnormal 
or delinquent and seek to curb this behavior. The point we must 
remember is that the behavior in question is abnormal only from 
the view of society, and that the youth therefore is delinquent only 
according to man-made standards. 

If we agree that delinquency is a form of maladjustment we 
must consider what we mean by the term. Adjustment refers to a 
relationship between an individual and his environment. This ad- 
justment is dynamic. The child who is perfectly adjusted in one 
environment may be totally unadapted to another. As his own per- 
sonality develops he may find himself less able to get along success- 
fully in a setting to which he was previously suited. A change in 


1 Adapted from an address delivered before the Mental Hygiene Section of the 
Louisiana State Teachers Association at Baton Rouge, November 18, 1938. 
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either the individual or the circumstances may destroy the balance. 
By the same token, the same change may bring about balance in a 
previously maladjusted case. This is guidance. 


THE PROBLEM OF GUIDANCE 


Since adjustment is a relationship, the teacher seeking to guide 
the maladjusted has two choices. He may mold the child to fit the 
environment, or he may alter the environment to suit the per- 
sonality of the individual. The course he chooses must depend on 
the circumstances of the individual case. Perhaps it will usually be 
most convenient to choose the first approach. This means substi- 
tuting the more acceptable aims and interests, and developing 
proper attitudes, correcting special defects, and nurturing abilities 
that have been allowed to lie dormant. The latter approach would 
entail such devices as revealing socially acceptable channels for the 
child’s existing interests and goals; offering opportunities to realize 
his abilities; or the more drastic measure of removing the youth 
from an unfavorable home and neighborhood, or perhaps placing 
him in a special class. While these last moves might be justified in 
some cases it is well to use them sparingly. We do the child no 
favor by always arranging circumstances to suit his personality. 
Some time he must fit himself to the realities of life, and find solu- 
tions to his problems within the frame work of socially acceptable 
conduct. It is well for him to start early experiencing these realities. 

Surveys of delinquency have revealed a vast number of con- 
tributory factors, among which are abnormal home life, broken 
homes, poverty, low mental and moral character of the parents, con- 
gested living conditions, crowded and shabby neighborhoods, gang 
activities, mental ability of the child, and tendencies toward psycho- 
neurosis. But with all of these factors operating, adjustment is still 
possible if the teacher discovers the fundamental cause of the mal- 
adjustment. The contributory factors should not by any means be 
overlooked. They complicate matters, to be sure, but they do not 
alter the fact that the fundamental basis of the maladjustment lies 
deeper. The child with a poor home life, poor neighborhood con- 
ditions, low mentality and few opportunities is in more danger of 
losing a precarious balance between his wants and the realities of 
life than the child who is more favorably situated. It is this balance 
that guidance seeks to maintain and to put on a firmer basis. And 
it is toward the nature of this balance that the teacher should direct 
her attention. 

Factors TO Br CONSIDERED 


What, then, are the factors which the teacher-counselor should 
consider? In the first place, lack of interest in school work is the 
basis for truancy. If the young truant’s goal and desires were satis- 
fied by the school there would be no need for him to seek satisfac- 
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tion elsewhere. It might be argued that it is hardly the duty of the 
school to satisfy every whim of each student merely to keep him 
happy and out of mischief. And would it be good mental hygiene? 
Might it not be better for the student to rid him of this whim, to 
urge him with discipline if necessary to give it up? This is no doubt 
true in many cases but cannot be accepted as a general rule. While 
one case might indicate the value of an approach aimed at altering 
the existing interests, another will best be handled by the adoption 
of measures to the end that these interests might be satisfied within 
the framework of the school. In any case, then, it is mandatory that 
the teacher discover these interests, or determine the reason for the 
lack of interest in school work. 

Lack of interest may be occasioned, in the first place, by failure. 
It is only natural that the lad who is unable to keep up with his 
class, who feels that he is not participating in the business of the 
school, should lose interest in school. Part of this, of course, is a 
defense mechanism—the familiar “sour grapes” attitude. Let such 
a person succeed a few times and an interest may be engendered. 
But how to insure this success? This may appear difficult if we are 
loath to lower our standards. We must first, of course, determine 
the reason for the inability to succeed. If the child has actually 
tried and failed the reason may be either low general intellectual 
ability or some special defect. If the former, the problem is difficult. 
He can be placed in a lower grade where the work will be within 
his limited powers, but the stigma of failure remains. It is little 
wonder that so many young delinquents come from these lower 
intelligence levels. The student with a specific defect is in another 
category. Poor vision and hearing are sometimes undetected and 
inevitably result in retardation. A child so affected tends to lose 
interest in what he finds difficult) and begins to think of other 
things, and perhaps to attract attention by boisterous and trouble- 
some behavior. 

Lack of interest in school work may be brought about by the 
failure of that work to meet the student’s need. The boy who does 
not find recognition in the classroom will look for it in the “gang,” 
where it is bought by deeds of daring and cleverness. The child 
with a strong urge to be somebody, to be a leader, is very likely to 
turn away from the school if his urge is thwarted there. The 
teacher need not try to change these urges. He needs only to point 
out the opportunities for self-expression within the school, to 
demonstrate the value of school work and of school activities in 
line with the pupil’s interests and attitudes. 

Another source of trouble which might lead to delinquency is 
conflict with authority. The child of ignorant parents, living under 
poor conditions in a crowded neighborhood, learns to live by his 
wits. He knows no law but the law of survival. He learns to cir- 
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cumvent authority on the streets and in school. The child who 
has, through adverse circumstances, been compelled to get along on 
his own may find it hard to submit to the authority of teacher or 
principal. Such students are constant sources of friction in the 
classroom. The wise teacher will look for the basis of the in- 
subordinate behavior, and far from discouraging this self-reliance 
on the part of the pupil, he will direct it into proper channels. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


A final opportunity for the teacher, and one too often neglected 
or improperly handled in the high school, is that of vocational 
guidance. Studies of delinquent populations show a woeful lack of 
proper occupational information and a consequent job turnover 
rate that is appalling. To forestall the eventual occupational mal- 
adjustment of its pupils, the high school must concern itself with 
vocational guidance. The young man leaving high school with no 
idea of job opportunities, knowing neither what he wants nor 
what he is suited for and ignorant of how to go about finding a 
job, is a good prospect for delinquency. And no wonder. Idleness, 
disillusionment, disappointment, and despondency breed rebellion. 
The vocationally-adjusted young man will never be a reform school 
candidate. 

It might be argued that vocational guidance is a complicated 
field which the teacher cannot be expected to handle competently 
while carrying her regular program. Moreover, it is often said that 
vocational training is impossible in some small high schools. Let 
us consider these two objections. We do not insist on the necessity, 
or even the advisability, of vocational training in the high school. 
Modern industry has become so complex and the jobs that men do 
in industry so specific and mechanized that trades are hardly neces- 
sary in many lines. What need we teach the high-school boy to 
prepare him for the assembly line, or the girl for mill or cannery? 
Beyond teaching general use of the hands there is not much we can 
or need to do in the way of vocational training. 


THE TEACHER’S PART IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


What, then, can the teacher do? She can instill in her pupils a 
consciousness of the problem. She can get them thinking about 
vocations. She can teach them that occupational success is not 
merely a matter of choosing a type of work that they will like but is 
a product of three factors: interest, ability, and opportunity. Voca- 
tional guidance is not just a matter of determining vocational 
choices. The student should ask himself not only “What do I want 
to be?,” but primarily “What can I be?” and “What opportunities 
are there for me?” These questions demand the availability of occu- 
pational information. The school can, and often does, offer trips 
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to the industrial plants in the community so that students can see 
what sorts of work are done there. Figures can be obtained show- 
ing the number of jobs, the average pay scale, the opportunities, 
and the requirements for each of the main local occupations. In the 
light of the opportunities and requirements, and with a frank ap- 
praisal of his own abilities, the student can make a wiser, more 
adequate vocational choice. 

We have seen that delinquency is a form of maladjustment be- 
tween the individual and his environment, and we have offered a 
few suggestions that the teacher, interested in preventing delin- 
quency, can utilize. But we insist that it is impossible by the nature 
of the problem to present concrete solutions. If one fact stands out 
as important above all others it is this: that each case must be 
treated by itself and on its own merits. There are as many reasons 
for delinquency as there are delinquents. And of two people with 
the same background, the same treatment and the same opportuni- 
ties, one will end up in the reform school or prison while the other 
will become a respected and useful citizen. The difference is one 
of personality. Know your students—their needs, attitudes, abilities, 
and disabilities. 





The Staff Develops a Philosophy of 
Education 


W. E. ROSENSTENGEL 
Superintendent of Schools, Columbia, Missouri 
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N EVERY public school system there are many different ideas 
le concepts concerning the educational program as a whole. 
As a result coworkers are frequently quite opposite in their thinking 
on educational problems. Although they need not agree in every 
detail, there should be some common philosophy underlying the 
entire school program. Teachers are often employed in a school 
system without any concept of the philosophy of education which 
is accepted there, frequently with disagreeable results for the teacher 
and his fellow workers. Adult patrons and pupils also are con- 
cerned with the basic philosophy of their school system, since it is 
reflected in the educational opportunities which are offered to the 
children of the community. 

Many difficult situations arise when the basic philosophy of edu- 
cation which underlies the entire educational program of a school 
system is not generally known. Would it not be better for the boys 
and girls if the instructional staff had some agreement concerning 
their viewpoints on this subject to be used as a guide in all in- 
structional activities? Not only would pupils be likely to profit 
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more, but there would also be less controversy among patrons if all 
teachers understood the general plans of the entire school program. 
The lack of understanding of what is being done is frequently a 
source of much discontent among pupils, teachers, and parents. 

The philosophy underlying any program is developed most satis- 
factorily through discussion and by obtaining the composite judg- 
ment of a group of individuals. The philosophy back of a school 
system will be more meaningful if it is developed with the par- 
ticipation of all the educational personnel. Such a project offers 
a great opportunity for faculty meetings and small discussion groups 
to consider problems common to all phases of the program. It is 
a topic inclusive enough for the science teacher, the English teacher, 
and the first-grade teacher to be vitally interested in its develop- 
ment. 

In developing a philosophy of education for the Columbia, Mis- 
souri, system a few selected teachers were appointed to serve as a 
steering committee to formulate some general concepts as a basis 
for thinking and discussion. These basic concepts or principles 
were put into the hands of each teacher for consideration. The 
teaching personnel was given ample time to study these principles 
and to discuss them thoroughly in discussion groups which were 
sufficiently small so that all teachers could participate. After these 
principles or concepts had been carefully considered, reports were 
sent to the steering committee for further study. This committee 
combined all suggestions received from the discussion groups into 
a general report which was sent to all the teachers. 

Teachers changed groups for the second round of discussions in 
order to get various points of view. After considering the general 
report carefully, each group returned a new report to the steering 
committee showing changes desired. This committee then pre- 
pared a second general report which it presented to the teaching 
personnel. At a general meeting, the chairman of the steering com- 
mittee made a complete report of the work which had been done 
in the small groups and tried to settle all points of issue. It took 
several meetings, each an hour in length, for the presentation and 
discussion of this report. It was thought that this procedure was 
not only democratic, but also that it was educational and that it 
helped compromise many conflicting viewpoints. The following 
statement is the philosophy of education as finally accepted: 

In order that we may have a standard by which to judge present practice 
and future change in the educational policies of the school, we, administrators, 
supervisors, and teachers of the Columbia Public Schools set forth the following 
as our basic philosophy of education. We believe that: 

I, NATURE OF SOCIETY 


A democratic society contributes most to human happiness and that the 
fundamental purpose of all educative forces in such a society should be to 
assist in producing a citizenry enlightened in the principles of democracy; a 
citizenry insistent upon individual freedom but equally insistent upon respect 
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for the rights of others; a citizenry productive both of intelligent leadership and 
of intelligent followers; a citizenry adaptable to change—one that respects but 
does not worship tradition; and a citizenry intensely interested in and possessing 
the training necessary to an active participation in the affairs of a democracy. 


II. NATURE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

Each individual with whom the school comes in contact is a unique being, 
differing in some degree from his fellows. Each of these is capable of being 
modified but no single method or approach can produce the desired change 
in all. 

III. NATURE OF LEARNING 

Learning is the modification of old reactions to situations or the acquisition 
of new reactions. These changes may take place either with or without the 
knowledge of the learner, but the more dynamic ones are the result of conscious 
effort. To learn to make certain reactions to situations, individuals must have 
practice in making those reactions. “We learn to do by doing.” 


IV. NATURE OF THE SUBJECT MATTER 


Subject matter is not limited to facts, principles or laws to be obtained from 
textbooks, but is the sum-total of matter used in the development of experiences. 
As learning is the modification of behavior, we are concerned primarily with 
change; thus subject matter cannot be an end in itself, but is rather a means 
to an end. Mastery of subject matter takes on significance only when it results 
in modification of reactions that in turn result in a more worth-while life 
to the individual, and through the individual to society. 


V. FUNCTIONS OF THE SCHOOL 


With the above conception of the nature of society, the nature of the 
individual, the nature of learning, and the nature of subject matter, the fol- 
lowing are the major functions of the school: 

1. The school should guide the individual to an appreciation of the values 
of health, and should provide means of discovering physical defects and 
give assistance, where necessary and possible, for the removal of such 
defects. 

The school should guide the individual in securing the fundamental 

tools and processes of learning. 

3. The school should assist the individual in developing the habit of sus- 
tained application and independent work. 

4. The school should assist the individual in discovering and developing 
his potentialities—both in vocational and leisure-time activities—and in- 
creasing his ability to do better the desirable things for which he is fitted. 

5. The school should recognize that the fundamental social institution is 
the home and should assist each individual in becoming a better home 
member through the development of skills and the building of attitudes. 

6. The school should give the individual opportunity for and guidance in 
making reactions to practical situations involving democratic group action. 

7. The school should assist the individual in acquiring a sympathetic under- 
standing and tolerance for the views of others, both in domestic and 
world relationships. 


It is realized that the philosophy of education as given above is 
not likely to meet the needs of another school system. A working 
philosophy of education developed in this way, however, gives the 
system a foundation to work upon. It seems to make teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators more conscious of the “job” to be 
done. It serves as a basis for curriculum work, and it is thought 
that the teaching staff has a better concept of the individual pupil, 
of society, and of the functions of the school in general. 

















Albemarle Teachers Know Their Students 


A. B. GIBSON 
Principal, Public Schools, Albemarle, North Carolina 


re 


HE KEY individual in high-school guidance is the teacher. 
A teacher who does not know his students is a poor teacher, 
no matter what else he may know. The old one-room school en- 
joyed a degree of success apparently beyond its possibilities largely 
because there was an intimate contact between student and teacher. 
The teacher in that school knew his students first hand. In the 
modern high school this intimate knowledge of students is rare. 
The average teacher in a large high school probably teaches more 
than 150 students daily. A thorough study and investigation of the 
home conditions and of the educational and emotional difficulties 
of these students would require an amount of time not at the 
disposal of many teachers. Yet such a study of each individual 
student is an urgent necessity. 


ACCURATE INFORMATION FOR GUIDANCE 


The faculty of the Albemarle, North Carolina, High School is 
attempting to develop a program of guidance which will make 
accurate information concerning each student readily available to 
every teacher. This particular device is not a system of guidance; 
it is simply one which seems to have some promising possibilities 
for inspiring the effectiveness of guidance activities in the school. 

An information folder is made for each student entering high 
school. This folder is placed in a personal file which is accessible 
to all teachers. Information concerning students is secured from a 
number of sources. In the first place, all elementary-school records, 
together with a personal estimate by the seventh-grade teacher, are 
included. This personal estimate card is clipped to the folder in 
such a manner that it can be easily read without removing it. This 
card gives the high-school teacher a brief introduction to the new 
student, and also gives the principal some basis for guidance in the 
selection of courses. Following is an example of information given 
on this card: 


Morton, Jane Wiscassett Elementary School 


Fine, capable, conscientious girl. One of my very best students. Is not 
a particularly good leader, but has a mind of her own. A little shy. Has a 
twin sister, Flora, who has been afflicted for two years with some sort of 
sleeping sickness. 


Probably the most important information concerning the stu- 
dent is supplied by the home-room teacher. The home-room teacher 
visits the home of each student in his group and writes an informal 
account of the visit. This information is placed on a card somewhat 
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larger than a library card and is fastened to the student’s folder 
in the same manner as the card from the elementary school. The 
classroom teacher thus has access to the information. 

Each student in high school is required to write an autobiog- 
raphy. After this autobiography has been read by the home-room 
teacher, it is placed in the student’s folder. The student is in- 
structed in writing this paper to discuss the most important events 
of his life, to mention his hobbies, to list his likes and dislikes, 
and to tell of his plans for the future. Contrary to what one might 
expect, these papers are usually very revealing and are written with 
considerable seriousness of purpose. If anyone is inclined to lose 
faith in young people, he might do well to read some of these auto- 
biographies. 

EXAMPLES OF PupiIL RECORDS 

To illustrate the quality of information available to teachers 
concerning each student a few examples are cited. The names used 
here are fictitious. 


Williams, Allene Ninth Grade 1938-39 
Home-room teacher’s report: 


I had admired the conscientious effort of Allene in her work last year. 
I thought then that she set a fine example for the other children in her class. 
Her work was painstaking and neat. She never missed getting an assignment. 
When I went to her home and saw the conditions there my admiration soared, 
for in addition to getting her school work, she has the care of a family. Her 
mother has been dead for four years. She keeps house for her father and 
three brothers. The rooms are sparsely furnished. I can say this for Allene, 
they were clean. The family is a transient one, having lived in many places. 
My hat is off to this girl. I sincerely hope that other teachers will help her 
feel that she can lead a useful and noble life without stepping outside her 
home. It is unfortunate, of course, that she has to bear such a great responsi- 
bility. 


Quotation from this girl’s autobiography: 

“I had a real mother. It is not often that you find one like her. She taught 
us to be kind and good to everybody. I so often in my work at school, at home, 
or wherever I may be, think of her, what she was, and how she prayed for 
her children. She left me remembrances I shall never forget. 

“The first year I came to high school I felt that I was as small as an ant 
and that everybody was better than I. A new page of life opened to me one 
day. I found that it was not in other people to be the way I thought them 
to be—it was in me, myself. I began to speak, and even though I did not 
know them, the students were so friendly.” 


The next student is perhaps an example of the average happy 
high-school girl. We need to know them, too. 


Hartsell, Mary Ninth Grade 1938-39 
Home-room teacher's report: 

A friendly child, well liked by her classmates. A fair student, I should judge. 
Her mother is proud of the school and promised to support the parent-teacher 
organization. Mary is interested in her work and carries part of it home with 
her to do there. There is a lovely relationship between mother and daughters, 
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of which there are five. The mother is proud of them and will cooperate in 
every way to insure their progress. The father is dead. 


Notice how closely a paragraph from her autobiography corre- 
sponds: 

“Four months after my father died, another influence came into my life— 
it was a baby sister, a round, chunky, little pink baby with laughing blue eyes. 
The fifth girl and not one boy! There was a space in our hearts from the 
death of our daddy and she came and filled it with happiness.” 


Our inflexible idea is that, first of all, the student must be 
understood. This gives us a basis for intelligent guidance in helping 
him face the various problems which he must surely meet—educa- 
tional, vocational, health, moral, social, and personal. The real 
test of the value of an idea, of course, rests finally in its results. 
It is interesting to know these facts about students, but something 
must be done about it before success can reasonably be claimed. 
The idea is still in its infancy and records are still incomplete. Some 
teachers are more interested than others in using the information 
available, but it is evident that all teachers have been stimulated 
to think more about individual differences of students. Students 
are aware of and appreciate the effort of the school to understand 
them. Numbers of individual students have been helped through 
counselling who would have been neglected had information con- 
cerning them been less comprehensive. 

I hope that no reader feels that this article claims a marvelous 
system of guidance for Albemarle High School. We feel that we 
are making a very humble beginning on what has always been the 
most important work of the school. Every once in a while we seem 
to proclaim in education as a new truth that which has been the 
heart of every good school since the beginning of public education 
—namely, that the individual child must be the center of attention. 





Pat Harrison, Senator from Mississippi: “As far as I have been 
able to determine no advocate of federal assistance to the states for 
education stands for any policy or legislative provision that would 
result in federal control of our schools. Both the proponents and 
opponents of this type of federal aid are agreed that under our 
form of democratic and representative government the national 
welfare will be best promoted and safeguarded by keeping the con- 
trol of our public schools where it always has been, in the hands 
of the states and thousands of local communities and their school 
boards. I have never conversed with nor heard of a member of 
the United States Congress, since I have been a member of it, who 
said that he would support a bill that contains provisions for federal 
control of education.” 











Training for Citizenship—A Student’s 
Approach 


MERVIN BALLARD 
President of the Student Body, Forest Park High School, Baltimore, Maryland 
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CTUAL participation by students in the direction and govern- 

ment of the school and of its many and varied activities is 
the best instructor schools have to offer to future citizens in training 
them to accept seriously the responsibilities of American citizen- 
ship. Today, in Europe, the only training so-called citizens acquire 
is the ability to understand fully and abide by the law of the whip 
and of the executioner’s axe, for these misled people need only to 
be able to follow the commands of their self-appointed leaders. In 
the United States, however, where the citizens elect their own 
leaders, establish their own laws, and enforce them with the ap- 
proval of the people as a whole, it is important for those who vote 
to do so intelligently. 

It is evident that the responsibilities and pleasures of citizenship 
cannot be appreciated properly by people who have developed 
opinions from propagandistic newspapers, periodicals, and speakers; 
and it is undeniably true that many American publications do not 
in any way aid in the development of our liberty, but instead tend 
to injure it. Thus it is necessary that everyone think for himself. 
It is in the high schools and colleges of the land, it is here at Forest 
Park, that the students learn to do this. 

Student participation in the government of Forest Park offers 
some opportunities to all students, and greater opportunities to the 
more deserving and willing ones. Every student, regardless of his 
scholarship or conduct rating, may vote for the student presidential 
candidate of his individual choice. This choice must be made by 
the individual, and no stone has been left unturned by the adminis- 
tration in its efforts to prevent outside influence. Students are pre- 
sented at a formal assembly with established facts, approved by the 
administration, about each candidate for student offices. Under 
strict censorship, these facts, not opinions, are reprinted in the 
school paper, and with this help the individual must make his own 
choice of the best candidate. No pamphlets are distributed, no 
cigars given out, no promises made, and no soapbox speeches orated, 
by or for any candidate for the position. Students must be left to 
make their own decisions, by themselves or by groups, which fre- 
quently may be seen interestedly discussing the qualities of the 
prospective candidates for the office. 

The student vice-president is elected by a board composed of 
one representative from each home-room section, thus bringing all 
students into direct association with the same principle of repre- 
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sentative government illustrated in our Congress. A smaller group, 
the Senate, is composed of two senators from each of the four upper 
classes, and one from each of the four lower classes. A Student 
Court, which, in my opinion, is all but sacred, functions entirely 
independently of all other branches of the student government and 
constantly supports the best interests of self-government by punish- 
ing offenders of rules established and enforced by the various stu- 
dent patrols. 

From a field of twenty-five hundred students, the president must 
appoint, with the advice and sanction of the administration, in- 
terested faculty members and outstanding students, some three 
hundred student participants in government. These include the 
student patrols of the corridor, cafeteria, and campus, and the stu- 
dent committees which consistently endeavor to improve conditions 
in the school. They are responsible for carrying out some thirteen 
hundred duties daily. A system of responsibilities is in effect this 
term, and to date has been working excellently. Each period a 
hundred-odd student officers are responsible to one of two lieu- 
tenants who are responsible to a captain, who, in turn, is directly 
responsible to the student president. From this point on respon- 
sibility lies solely with the administration. 

In this way, all students learn to vote intelligently, almost all 
learn to take part in the government of the school through repre- 
sentatives, and many actually participate as representatives and as 
officers. No amount of classroom lecturing by teachers could effect 
the same resultant training thus acquired by each student partici- 
pant in government. 

In every school the principal is completely responsible for every- 
thing that takes place. Since it is quite impossible for the principal 
to supervise each situation personally, he may kill two birds with 
one stone by delegating to the students certain privileges of par- 
ticipation in the government of the school. In this way he educates 
the students effectively, and at the same time provides for a reliable 
system of student patrols which help to keep school life moving 
smoothly. Much credit for the successful direction of extracur- 
ricular activities by students must be given to the many teachers 
and to the administration for so whole-heartedly encouraging mak- 
ing possible this participation. He is a wise principal who recog- 
nizes the value of student participation in government and encour- 
ages it in his school, for, in promoting the successful administration 
of his school today, he is insuring the successful administration of 
his country tomorrow. 





The Third United States Circuit of Appeals ruled unanimously 
last month that school children are not compelled to salute the 
flag if such action is contrary to their religious beliefs. 














Aims of the Teaching of Literature’ 


PRESTON C. FARRAR 
Associate Professor of the Teaching of English, The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


KR 


N FORMER articles in this series I have given a list of what 
| ee to be legitimate aims in the teaching of literature, have 
tried to show the relative unimportance of mere memory of con- 
tent, to which many teachers still give excessive attention, and have 
considered the great importance of establishing the habit of reading 
good literature and of developing in pupils the ability to under- 
stand what they read. In the present issue I wish to discuss briefly 
some of the other aims in the list. 


RELATION TO GENERAL PURPOSES OF EDUCATION 


In considering the importance of the aims of teaching literature 
we ought to think of them as parts of the large general purposes 
of education. Those purposes may be summarized with sufficient 
accuracy, I think, as follows: (1) to enable the student to make his 
way in life, (2) to help him take his part socially with his fellows, 
(3) to enable him to perform his function, in the fullest sense, 
as a citizen, and (4) to increase his ability to get intelligent satis- 
faction and enjoyment out of life. The teaching of literature, it 
seems hardly necessary to say, ought to aid in the accomplishment 
of all of these purposes. But apparently it is assumed by a good 
many teachers of the subject that they are concerned chiefly, if not 
wholly, with the last one. Of the specific aims of the teaching of 
literature previously considered, the first, that of establishing the 
reading habit, contributes most to that purpose, but it ought to 
be made to contribute to the others as well, especially the second 
and third. Yet too often the reading habit established means the 
reading of fiction and little else, and the motive for reading and 
the net result are little more than the excitement of the story. 
What the teacher needs to work for here, of course, is breadth and 
variety of interests. —The second aim considered, developing ability 
to read with intelligence, shows a more evident and direct relation 
to all of the large purposes of education. 


TRAINING IN LOGICAL THINKING 


Of the other aims of the teaching of literature that I have listed, 
it ought to be evident that a very important one is training pupils 
to think clearly and logically. It will, I am sure, be equally clear 
that this aim contributes directly, though in varying degrees, to all 

1 This is the fourth in a series of articles by this author on the aims of the teaching 


of literature. Earlier articles appeared in The High School Journal for February, March, 
and October, 1939. 
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of the general purposes of education. As I have recently discussed 
in this magazine the subject of training pupils to think, I need do 
little more here than summarize briefly the ideas expressed in that 
article. In it I emphasized the facts that a great many “educated” 
people have never learned to think, that many English teachers 
continually neglect the exceptional opportunities for training of 
this kind offered by their subject, that if civilization is to be saved 
it must be saved by sound thinking, and that it is the duty of all 
teachers to give their best thought to this problem. I suggested that 
first of all the teacher should set his own mental house in order so 
that his own thinking might be a worthy example to his pupils; 
that if he had never studied logic, he should read an elementary 
textbook in the subject and such a book as Cushwa and Cunning- 
ham’s “Ways of Thinking and Writing’; that he should try to 
develop in his pupils the attitudes that are conducive to sound 
thinking, especially a strong love of truth and an intense desire 
to reach it, an attitude of open-mindedness, the habit of critical 
examination of evidence, willingness to hold judgment in abeyance 
in the absence of sufficient evidence, willingness to subordinate the 
desire to win in argument to inquiry and investigation. I sug- 
gested also that the teacher should give his pupils abundant oppor- 
tunity to think, that he should lead them to be critical of their 
own thinking, that he should give them elementary instruction on 
common fallacies, and through considerable practice try to develop 
in them the habit of detecting and refuting fallacious reasoning 
wherever they found it. 

I touched only briefly on the teaching of literature as a means 
of training pupils to think. “Many teachers,” I said, “do not en- 
courage their pupils to think enough about what they read. They 
expect them to understand it and accept it, and hope that they 
will remember something about it. But they do not urge them to 
question the truth or the value of it and reach their own conclu- 
sions about it. Some parts of the high-school course are better 
suited than others to the development of logical thinking in pupils, 
though there is no part that may not serve this purpose in some 
way. Argument is of course the best field for it, and every high- 
school course ought to contain some argumentative literature 
whether in the form of essays or speeches.” 

It was evidently a sense of the need of this kind of material 
that led earlier makers of English courses to include Burke's “Speech 
on Conciliation” or some of Lincoln’s cr Macaulay’s speeches in 
the work of the senior year. It has become the fashion in recent 
years to speak disparagingly of Burke. Yet I have known classes 
that were actually enthusiastic over the famous speech and boys 


2Frank W. Cushwa and Robert N. Cunningham, Ways of Thinking and Writing 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936). Reviewed in The High School Journal, 
20:283, November, 1937. 
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who declared years after graduation that they had got more good 
out of Burke than out of anything else in their high-school course. 
But the difficulty of the speech and, perhaps even more, the in- 
ability of the average teacher to make it interesting have banished 
it from the great majority of schools. There is, however, abundance 
of good material being written today that will serve our purpose 
admirably. Much of this is in magazine and newspaper articles 
and editorials. I know of nothing finer, nothing that will set before 
our older pupils better examples of clear, sound thinking and 
stimulating writing than some of Walter Lippmann’s articles ap- 
pearing in his column, “Today and Tomorrow,” in the daily press. 
Moreover, they have the great advantage of dealing with matters 
of immediate interest to every intelligent person. 

“Literature of this kind ought to be taught largely with the 
purpose of training the reasoning powers. Pupils should be ques- 
tioned on the validity and completeness of the proof offered. If, 
when asked to state the author’s argument, they leave out some 
essential step, as they often do, they should be shown how this omis- 
sion destroys the whole argument. 

“Other forms of literature, especially fiction and drama, give 
fine opportunity for reasoning about the conduct of characters—the 
justification, the causes, the effects of acts or motives. Moreover, 
these discussions add greatly to the interest of the pupils in the 
book they are reading.” 

Teaching literature and composition to develop thinking ability 
seems to be out of fashion at present in both theory and practice. 
In the monograph on “Instruction in English” prepared by Dora 
V. Smith for the National Survey of Secondary Education, “creative, 
independent thinking” (the only kind listed) is mentioned as an 
aim of the teaching of literature in less than three per cent of the 
ninety-four senior-high-school courses of study examined. Among 
the aims of written composition “clear and independent thinking” 
is mentioned by six tenths of one per cent of the senior-high-school 
courses of study. In the “Experience Curriculum” prepared by the 
National Council of Teachers of English and supposed to show the 
latest tendencies in English teaching, accurate, discriminating, log- 
ical thinking is given very little if any consideration.* All which 
goes to show that if some of our educators would do a little more 
of the kind of thinking I have just described they would not be so 
ready to assume that the newest tendency is always in the right 
direction. If it were possible to make a map of the course of Eng- 
lish teaching during the last sixty years, it would show a decidedly 
zig-zag line with many broken spurs of abandoned “tendencies.” 

® Dora V. Smith, Instruction in English (United States Office of Education Bulletin, 
1932, No. 17, National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph No. 20. Washington: 
United States Office of Education, 1933), p. 45. 

*W. Wilbur Hatfield and others, An Experience Curriculum in English. A Report 


of the Curriculum Commission of the National Council of Teachers of English (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1935, passim. 
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We have heard a good deal in recent years about propaganda 
and about the need of detecting and analyzing it and protecting 
unsuspecting people against it. There can be no doubt about the 
importance of meeting this need, but there may be some question 
about the methods used to meet it. Too often those who are in- 
terested in doing this are guilty of using fallacious reasoning as 
reprehensible as that used by the propagandists. For instance, some 
of them put their chief effort on showing the motive that may lie 
behind a given argument or attacking the character of the person 
who offers it. That, of course, is one of the oldest and most common 
fallacies in reasoning, which amounts to ignoring the real issue 
and proving something else. Exposing motives or character may 
be a desirable, even a necessary thing to do, but it is debauching 
the mind of the young hearer to lead him to think that that has 
disposed of the argument. The same thing is true of the charge 
that a speaker or writer is rationalizing—a plague on the lazy psy- 
chologist who first appropriated an honorable word and perverted 
it to this bastard meaning! The only finally effective way to guard 
young people against objectionable propaganda is to train them to 
do logical thinking and to recognize illogical thinking wherever 
they come upon it. 

From the point of view of the interest of the state, this aim 
ought to be the most important of all. Within two or three or four 
years after graduation from high school, our pupils will be per- 
mitted—yes, eagerly called upon—to help determine the policies, 
for good or ill, of our state and national governments. The very 
fate of the nation will, in the end, depend on the kind of thinking 
they have learned to do. How many of our teachers of English are 
prepared to train them to do the kind of thinking that such a 
responsibility demands? 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF OTHER AIMS 


I question whether it will be worth our while to try to arrange 
even in an approximate order of importance the remaining aims 
which I have listed. They must all, it seems to me, be kept subordi- 
nate to the first two, and especially to the first, because they are 
all dependent on these. Some of them follow as a natural conse- 
quence of the attainment of the first two. 

In general I think we ought to consider those aims that are 
concerned with the development of power and habit and the stimu- 
lation of new interests as more important than those that have to 
do with the acquisition of knowledge of whatever kind. To be 
sure, we cannot always separate the two groups. Nor is it necessary 
that we should, for sometimes the attainment of one aim may be 
a natural means of attaining another. Yet I am sure that in actual 
teaching our work will be helped rather than injured by constant 
effort to distinguish between ends and means. One of the most 
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evident weaknesses of the teaching of English is the tendency of 
the teacher to become so occupied with the means, so concerned 
with the intermediate steps, that he forgets the real purpose he may 
once have had in mind. 


THE Eruicat AIM 

One aim that has probably received as much attention from 
many teachers as any other is that of inculcating ideals and develop- 
ing or strengthening moral standards. Some teachers with strongly 
religious attitudes have made this the all-important aim of their 
teaching. Unfortunately their zeal has often defeated their most 
cherished purpose and perhaps produced effects that were the direct 
opposites of those intended. Their failure has been due, I think, 
to lack of tact, to inability to understand the psychology of their 
pupils’ minds. They have taken pieces of literature as texts and 
preached sermons on them, or they have gone out of their way to 
discover and emphasize morals where none were intended. They 
have not realized that there is something in many adolescent minds 
which rebels against this sort of thing. Not only does such teaching 
fail of its purpose; it spoils the artistic effect that the author’s work 
might otherwise produce. It may be an insult both to the natural 
moral sense of the pupil and to his imagination. 

To be effective, the teaching of ethics through literature should 
be as unobtrusive as possible. Drama, fiction, and poetry are full 
of noble ideals embodied in some characters or made vital to our 
imaginations by their very absence in others. These concrete human 
presentations of ethical ideas are far more effective with young 
minds than any abstract statement or appeal the teacher can make. 
Let these characters do the teaching. All that the teacher has to 
do is to see that pupils do not misunderstand them or miss their 
significance. Usually he can do this with better effect by questions 
than by comments. Often his chief duty is to refrain from both. 


INCREASING KNOWLEDGE OF LIFE 

Closely related to the ethical aim is that of increasing the pupil’s 
knowledge and appreciation of life and human character and his 
ability to understand and deal with the people about him. What 
amounts to practically the same aim has been expressed as “widen- 
ing and enriching the pupil’s life through vicarious experience.” 
Worded in this way the aim has been made the basis of the “Expe- 
rience Curriculum” prepared by the National Council of Teachers 
of English. All other purposes or plans of organization have been 
subordinated to this one. In an extended discussion of this publica- 
tion in The High School Journal of April, 1937, I have shown some 
of the unfortunate results that have come from depending so 
wholly on a single questionable theory and “then riding it to death 
no matter how hard the going.” Teachers need, therefore, to be 
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warned against the danger of assuming that letting pupils expe- 
rience a life situation is the whole business of teaching English. 

The aim as first stated needs little if any elaboration. The attain- 
ment of much of it follows as a natural consequence of establishing 
the reading habit. What may not follow so readily is the applica- 
tion of the new knowledge to the reader’s own life. Books are too 
often read in school as if we were interested in them only for their 
own sake—as if they had no bearing on ourselves and our time. A 
skillful teacher will encourage pupils to apply ideas, situations, 
problems, or actions found in books to their own environments or 
their own lives, or to call up known experiences to illustrate or 
test those narrated in books. In this way both the fictitious and 
the actual may be made more significant by the comparison. 


Unpublished Research in Secondary 
Education 


ABSTRACTED BY W. J. McKEE 


Professor of Education in Extension, The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hil, North Carolina 


KX 


HE STUDIES to be featured this month concern investiga- 

tions of the relationship of certain individual abilities to 
educational achievement. The first involves a study of the special 
abilities and characteristics which distinguish secondary-school stu- 
dents of high intellectual capacity from those of a lower type, as 
revealed by the factors and qualities needed to score highly on 
several achievement tests. The second study seeks to discover the 
classroom measurements, which may be taken in the junior high 
school, which will be the best predictors of college success. 


I. VARYING SPECIAL ABILITIES OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PUPILS! 

Problem: The discovery of any special types of ability, in quality 
and amount, which explain the superiority in achievement of sec- 
ondary-school pupils of the upper levels of intelligence from those 
of a lower level. 

Procedure: The data for the study were taken from that part of 
the Harvard Growth Study which deals with the mental measure- 
ment of high-school pupils and their achievement in school work. 
There were 818 pupils involved, 425 girls and 393 boys. These 
students attended the schools of Medford, Massachusetts, and had 
completed, as a minimum, the work of the ninth grade. Each pupil 

1 Albert W. Purvis, “An Analysis of the Abilities of Different Intelligence Levels 
of Secondary School Pupils."’ Unpublished thesis, Graduate School of Education, Har- 


vard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1938. (Under the direction of Professor 
Francis T. Spaulding). 
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was given two or more intelligence tests for which the scores were 
equated in terms of the Stanford-Binet test so as to give one reliable 
intelligence quotient for each pupil. On the basis of intelligence, 
the pupils were divided into three groups for each sex division: 
a lower 25, per cent (I. Q. of 92 or less); a middle 50 per cent (I. Q. 
of 93-111) and an upper 25 per cent (I. Q. of 112 and above). The 
achievement tests taken by some or all of these students were: New 
Stanford Achievement Test (Form W-—Grade IX), Sones-Harry 
High School Achievement Test (Form A—Grade X), Cross English 
Tests (Grades XI, XII). The percentage of pupils from each group 
answering each question correctly was recorded. 

In analyzing the differences between pairs of the six groups 
(three intelligence levels of girls and three of boys) , six combina- 
tions were made: lower group vs. middle group, middle vs. upper 
group, and lower vs. upper group, with separate groups in each 
combination for boys and girls. 

Two types of statistical analysis were employed. The first sought 
to discover the kinds of achievement test questions which can or 
cannot be answered by each of the three groups for each sex divi- 
sion. The second sought to discover the types of special ability 
which are necessary to answer the questions and whether any type 
of ability is peculiarly the possession of any of these groups. To 
determine this, the difference between the percentages of correct 
answers for each question was divided by the larger standard error 
of the two percentages. The questions of each test were then an- 
alyzed and divided into categories according to the logical ability 
required to answer them. The degree of discriminating value (con- 
siderable, some, or little difference) of each category, for each group, 
was then determined. 

Findings and Conclusions: The differences in special abilities in 
favor of the superior groups were: 

. Greater imagination 

. Greater proficiency with abstractions 

A more active working vocabulary 

. Greater ability to generalize 

. Greater ability in analysis of situations 

Greater ability in detecting fine shades of meaning 
. Ability to analyze larger wholes 

. Greater ability to visualize mentally 

. Greater ability to organize materials of learning 

. A habit of more extensive reading 


SO SBN ATS OO NW 


The following are categories in learning in which there is “con- 
siderable,” “some” or “little” evidence of difference among the high 
and low levels of intelligence of both girls and boys. The differences 
are in both the quality of work they can accomplish as well as in 
the quantity. 
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A. Considerable difference in: 
1. Identification of word meanings 
2. Recognition of relationships 
3- Discovering causes or effects 
4. Reasoning out arithmetic problems (more than one operation) 


B. Some difference in: 
1. Word usage (rules) 
2. Direct association 
3. Indirect association 
4. Recognition of definitions 


C. Little difference in: 
1. Word usage (drill association) 
2. Meaning of a reference 
D. Considerable difference between girls and boys in: 
Word usage (rules) 
Identification of relative values 


Indirect association 
Application of rules 


OF nb = 


II. PrRepicrors OF COLLEGE SUCCEsS2 


Problem: A determination of the best measurements, taken in 
junior-high-school years, which will yield significant prognosis of 
college success. 

Procedure: Data concerning teachers’ marks, intelligence quo- 
tients, educational plans, Stanford achievement test scores and socio- 
economic data for 282 pupils (100 girls and 182 boys) who entered 
the seventh grade of the Pittsburgh Public Schools in September, 
1928, were secured. These facts came from a study of the relations 
of higher and secondary education made by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. 

Data were collected for all the grades of the junior high school 
(7th, 8th, and gth years). The pupils were ranked according to 
quality point averages (Q.P.A.) by giving the grades they received 
a number equivalent. A Q.P.A. average of 2.00 or greater (C aver- 
age or better) was considered to indicate scholastic success. These 
pupils were divided into ten equal groups, and for each decile a 
count was made of the number of boys and of girls who graduated 
from high school, entered college, and were successful in college. 

The college record for each of these students was also reduced to 
a quality point average (Q.P.A.) on the criteria stated above. Com- 
parisons were then drawn between the student’s junior-high-school 
standing and his college standing, bar graphs being made to show 
the differences. These revealed that the majority of successful col- 
lege students were in the upper 20 per cent of their class. Only one 
student from the lower 20 per cent of his group was successful. The 


2 William H. Billhartz, “The Derivation of Instruments for the Prediction of College 
Success on the Basis of Measurements made in Junior High School Years.”” Unpublished 
thesis, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 1938. (Under the direction 
ef Professor P. W. Hutson.) 
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majority of the students who were unsuccessful in college fell in 
the lower 70 per cent of their class. As to the decile divisions, 87 
per cent of the students in the tenth decile and 54 per cent of those 
in the ninth decile who went to college were successful. Only four- 
teen of forty-three students from the lower five deciles who at- 
tempted college were successful. 

Findings and Conclusions:—1. The best single predictor of col- 
lege success was found to be rank in class based on the scholarship 
average in all academic subjects of the junior high school. The 
coefficient of correlation was .561 + .027. 

2. The coefficients of correlation between junior-high-school 
scholarship average in certain school subjects and college success 
were: science-mathematics .480 + .037, and for the remaining school 
subjects combined, .522 + .o29. 

3. A coefficient of correlation of .369 + .035 was found between 
the students’ intelligence quotients and college success, indicating 
the slight value of this predictor. 

4. Scores of the Stanford Achievement Tests in their entirety 
and in their separate parts yielded coefficients of correlation with 
college success which were even lower than those yielded by intel- 
ligence tests. 

5. A study of various factors in the economic-social background 
of pupils proved to be unfruitful as a means of explaining dis- 
crepancies between achievement and prediction. 

6. It is a matter of social concern that approximately 20 per 
cent of the pupils in the highest tenth in junior-high-school scholar- 
ship did not complete the senior high school, and that a consider- 
able percentage of pupils who evidently have college ability did not 
enter college. 





The American public is a reading public, even though there are 
millions who find time only to scan the newspapers. We consume 
more print paper, of various kinds, than any other two nations 
combined.—Dallas (Texas) Times-Herald. 





By real educational freedom, I mean the right of the teacher 
to use any method in the educational process which he believes to 
be effective, without interference, until some impartial authority 
or body finds that method to be incompetent.—Jerome Davis, For- 
mer President of the American Federation of Labor. 





It is evident that thousands of youth go to college for no other 
reason than that their parents possess the economic means to send 
them.—Alonza G. Grace, Connecticut State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 
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Co-Recreational Folk Dancing 


Cc. E. REICHARD 
Principal, Jefferson Junior High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


For the third consecutive year the Jefferson Junior High School 
of Minneapolis has conducted a folk dancing class in which boys 
and girls dance together. The class is elective and open to 8A, oB, 
and 9A pupils. It meets in the girls gymnasium for a fifty-five min- 
ute period, five days a week, and is limited to such a number as 
can move about the given space comfortably. Both the man and 
woman physical-education teachers are in charge of the class to 
carry out the co-recreational idea, the presence of the man instructor 
giving the boys more confidence. 

The content of the material presented during the semester con- 
sists of eighteen folk dances of different nations, six ballroom rou- 
tines, and fourteen early American dances. The latter group is 
made up of five square, four circle, two line, and four couple dances. 
As a folk dance of a certain nation is taught, there is a short dis- 
cussion of the national characteristics of the people, their geograph- 
ical position, and their history. The pioneer dances of our country 
are associated in the pupils’ minds with conditions prevalent during 
the period of their popularity. 

As each dance is taught, emphasis is placed, first, on keeping in 
time with the music and, second, on the execution of the steps. If 
a pupil is able to sense the rhythm of the music for a particular 
dance, skill in performance will automatically follow, while if he 
has had no previous rhythmic training, emphasis on perfection in 
the pattern of a step confuses him. In this class he is made to feel 
that just as a beginner at the piano does not immediately play a 
piece of music perfectly but strikes discords and makes mistakes, 
he, too, will make mistakes and feel awkward, but that he must 
try everything presented even though he does poorly. 

That the class is a success is apparent by its steady growth in 
popularity with the students. The number of students applying 
for the course has grown from forty the first semester it was offered, 
to almost two hundred for the present semester. Every pupil who 
takes the course for one semester almost invariably elects it for a 
second time. No pupil is admitted to the class for more than two 
semesters due to the great demand. 

The boys are equally as eager to join the class as the girls. 
Senior-high-school boys who were members of the class come back 
at every opportunity to dance with the group, and complain that 
there is no similar course offered in their respective high schools. 
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At the all-school dances it is the boys and girls who are members 
of the folk dance class who enter most into the dancing and know 
best the principles of ballroom etiquette. The others merely look 
on, too self-conscious to take part. At these dances they will often 
request the “Norwegian Schottische” or other folk dances in prefer- 
ence to the recent ballroom dances. Even though the boys have 
had no previous contact with rhythmic activities, they in time be- 
come just as skilled performers as the girls, and all of the boys who 
are awkward and poorly coordinated the first term as a rule improve 
to such an extent the second semester that they are the star per- 
formers and the envy of the newcomers in the class. 

Many boys who are careless and untidy soon begin to improve 
in their personal appearance. One boy always sits down and wipes 
off his shoes before class begins. Other fellows who previously had 
unruly hair now have a well-groomed look. Parents tell how their 
sons come home and teach the dances learned in class to other 
members of the family. Some girls teach these dances to their 
friends who are not fortunate enough to get into the class due to 
its overcrowded condition. 

The fact that the pupils display such joy in the class and such 
eagerness to become members of it is an indication of its value. 
It is needless to say that in an age in which only a very small per- 
centage of people do not dance, to dance well is a social asset. 
The enjoyment of the activity is usually in proportion to the skill 
acquired. Dancing is an accomplishment an individual will use 
all his life. Long after he has passed his football days and has given 
up other forms of exercise he will still enjoy dancing. There is 
consequently a need for it to be taught correctly under proper 
conditions and supervision. 


A Successful Posture Week 
H. H. KOHL 
Principal, Crookston High School, Crookston, Minnesota 

At Central High School, Crookston, Minnesota, “Posture Week” 
has become an annual tradition. Although the nature of this pro- 
gram is varied considerably from year to year, the activities of the 
1939 “Posture Week” provide a good example of the way in which 
this project is carried out. 

Instead of being planned by a teacher as in previous years, the 
arrangements in 1939 were taken over by the students themselves 
under the supervision of the girls’ physical-education department. 
The main committee, which was made up of the squad leaders in 
the girls’ physical-education classes, was divided into four groups to 
direct general arrangements, the program, advertising, and the use 
of tags. These sub-committees arranged and directed the week’s 
activities. 
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The Friday before “Posture Week” began, posters were made by 
the art classes under the direction of the advertising committee. 
Also throughout the week, daily bulletins were distributed by the 
advertising committee giving hints concerning better posture. 

On Monday morning little black and white hand-drawn tags 
representing good and bad posture were given out, each pupil get- 
ting the kind he deserved. These tags could be replaced only by 
faculty and student-council members. The tags were used through- 
out the week. 

On Tuesday morning a group of girls presented at a student 
assembly an original, humorous skit entitled ““The Goops Prosper,” 
which was to provide the week’s slogan, “Proper Posture Prospers.” 
This skit was under the direction of the program committee. 

On Wednesday and Thursday the faculty and the student coun- 
cil selected by ballot the forty best posture candidates. These stu- 
dents took part in a posture parade which was part of an assembly 
program on Friday, and from this group were chosen the posture 
king and queen for both the junior and senior high schools. A 
style show provided the second part of this program, student models 
wearing appropriate clothes from downtown stores. 

As the climax of the week, a posture party for all senior-high- 
school students was held on Friday evening, the main feature of 
which was the formal coronation of the king and queen, with the 
eight students who were next in order as attendants. 

The most novel features of this year’s “Posture Week” were a 
life-size posture doll made by one of the students and patterned 
after one sent out by the United States Public Health Service; two 
original posture songs written by students; and posture limericks 
prepared in the English classes. 

Through the cooperation of all the departments of the school 
as well as local stores and newspapers, the 1939 “Posture Week” 
was enthusiastically received. The entire student body as a result 
became more posture conscious. 


Study Halls Without Teacher Supervision 


J. M. HOUGH 
Principal, Public Schools, Apex, North Carolina 


At the beginning of the 1938-39 school term the faculty of the 
Apex, North Carolina, High School inaugurated a plan for con- 
ducting the library and the study hall without teacher supervision. 
Under this plan, no teacher is assigned a regular period in either 
the library or study hall, and the only persons responsible for these 
rooms are the students themselves and the W. P. A. librarian. Occa- 
sionally the principal or a teacher may check these rooms and re- 
move a thoughtless or disinterested student to a teacher’s room for 
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a few days or a week. This student as a result is deprived of the 
use of the library and is kept under close supervision until there 
is reason to believe that he can be responsible for his own conduct 
without the presence of a teacher. 

During the two years this has been in operation students appear 
to have enjoyed the library and study halls much more, their con- 
duct is improved, and apparently they do more reading and study- 
ing than under the old plan. Furthermore, they are developing a 
greater amount of initiative, self-control, and a desirable attitude 
of responsibility for their own conduct. Even though there are as 
many as sixty students in the library and study hall at one time, 
pupil disturbances are rare. We are delighted with the results of 
this experiment. 


Teachers are Active in Denver 


SAM R. HILL 
Principal, West High School, Denver, Colorado 

A number of interesting devices are being employed at West 
High School, Denver, in order that teachers may participate more 
fully in planning a forward-looking school program. A school poli- 
cies council composed of eleven teachers, the dean of girls, the 
assistant principal, and the principal passes upon all proposals per- 
taining to the philosophy of the school, curricular offerings, and 
other matters of policy. Student viewpoints are also obtained, the 
student council and the faculty policies council occasionally meet- 
ing together. Students also serve on most of the school committees. 

The school day begins at nine o'clock. The period from ten 
minutes after eight until nine o'clock is set aside for faculty meet- 
ings and for committee work on professional projects. The faculty 
is divided for such activities into five groups working under the 
direction of chairmen who serve as coordinators. The past several 
summers these coordinators have prepared themselves for this work 
by participating in summer workshops such as those sponsored by 
the Progressive Education Association and other groups. 

As a result of this participation by the faculty in the improve- 
ment of the school program new curricular offerings have been in- 
troduced, teaching methods have improved, and the professional 
interest of the faculty has risen. 





The general public thinks anything that has been added to edu- 
cation in the last 20 years are fads and frills. When there is a 
retrenchment in the school budget some political administrator 
will eliminate the guidance program instead of cutting down on 
mathematics. If it were up to me I'd fire the mathematics teacher 
first.—President Harry T. Gideonse, Brooklyn College. 
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“Highschool Movie Production.” (Highschool Service). A. P. SmitH. Journal 

of the National Education Association. 29:23-4. January, 1940. 

That student production of moving pictures of school scenes can serve to 
interpret the schools to the public, improve the science courses, and provide 
an immense amount of fun for the students and teachers is amply demonstrated 
by the writer in this article. While the business of movie production, involving 
the use of extremely expensive equipment, may appear too ambitious for most 
schools, yet the writer in his description of experimental “shooting” at a Raleigh, 
North Carolina, high school shows how careful planning in such matters as 
film purchases, choice of camera, and the consideration of indoor lighting can 
cut the expenses to the point of practicability for the average school. To 
principals and teachers considering the possibility of filming scenes in their 
schools this article should provide many useful hints. 


“The Plan of the Core Curriculum in Tulsa.” Lavone HANNA. Curriculum 
Journal. 10:350-2. December, 1939. 


In the Tulsa program, the school child’s time in the seventh grade is 
spent entirely in the core curriculum, but “as the general educational objectives 
are achieved, as individual needs and interests develop, and as the child displays 
particular aptitude for a specialized field, a part of his time is transferred from 
the core portion to the elective portion of the curriculum.” In the eighth 
grade, the time devoted to the specialized interest may be only one sixth of 
the total; in the twelfth grade, perhaps five sixths. 

How the subject matter for the core is determined under the guidance of 
a steering committee, how “overarching themes” to provide common integrating 
centers for the programs of the grades are determined cooperatively by the 
teachers, and how the teachers and pupils together plan the problems to be 
included under the overarching themes, are matters treated in this article. 
An incidental, though by no means insignificant, result of the curriculum 
planning in Tulsa has been the high degree of teacher cooperation achieved 
in the process, even though departmental organization has not been abolished. 


’ 


“The High School in Community Building.’ 
Education. 16:544-550. December, 1939. 
“For the most part, talk of relating the school to the community is mere 

talk.” This is the pessimistic introduction to this article dealing with the need 
for and the means of reorganizing the schools to fit into functional programs 
of community education. Unused findings of community surveys, the school as 
a mere reflection of “our faltering economic system,” efforts to cram guidance 
programs, integration, and similar advanced ideas into the present school or- 
ganization, all are factors cited as obstacles to the rethinking of secondary 
education. A real, active effort to consider homes, towns, farms, factories, 
streams and schools—all as parts essential to a program of community educa- 
tion calculated to produce community change—should be the goal of educators 
interested in the subject. 

Of particular interest to Southern educators is this writer’s suggestion that 
the most significant relative progress is likely to occur in the regions of greatest 
need. “Those who welcome a new education for the new day will do well to 
watch the South.” 


Morris R. MITCHELL. Progressive 


“Whose Chiidren Profit Most From Extracurricular Activities?” F. Byron Cory. 
Nation’s Schools. 25:53-4. January, 1940. 


Questionnaires sent to 473 graduates of an Iowa high school over a six-year 
period were used to discover the influence of the fathers’ occupations upon 
participation in extracurricular activities by high-school pupils. Out of seven 
occupational classes of parents listed in the questionnaire the children of 
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farmers exhibited the lowest average percentage of participation for both boy 
and girl pupils. Those graduates whose fathers were salesmen and clerks ranked 
highest. In general, “children whose parents were probably better educated, 
as shown by their type of occupations, have a greater chance of participating 
in the extracurricular program of a high school.” The conclusion of the writer, 
himself a high-school activities manager, is that more time in the school day 
might well be scheduled for the more popular and worth-while activities, 
allowing the rural pupils to receive more benefits from the extracurricular 
program. 


“Progressive Education is Dying? Hail: Saltatory Education.” Ernest W. BUTTER- 


FIELD. Clearing House. 14:202-4. December, 1939. 


Referring to the distinguishing terms applied to educational movements past 
and present, the writer epitomizes the minds of the various types of educational 
crusaders: “The academic mind taught the beatification of the past; the pro- 
gressive mind taught the beatification of the future; the next group will teach 
the endurance of the present.” This “next group” refers to the future pro- 
ponents of “saltatory” education, for whose meaning (since it is derived from 
the Latin) progressive educators might read this humorous, yet basically serious 
article. 


“Problems in Training for Geography Teaching.” WILLIAM J. Berry. Education. 

60:240-3. December, 1939. 

Since, according to this writer, “effective teaching of geography is contingent 
upon the efficient training of instructors to teach it,” how can effective teaching 
be secured in face of the evident problems? Among the problems discussed 
are (1) the difficulty for training institutions to recommend work to non- 
specializing students who plan to teach geography in elementary schools, (2) 
the problem of content in introductory courses for college students, (3) the 
uncertainty of placement, and (4) the lack of emphasis on geography in the 
senior high schools. Of particular interest to secondary education is the citation 
of the current need for expansion of geography courses in the secondary schools. 


“The Place of Mathematics in Secondary Schools.” WILLIAM C. GIANERA. The 

Mathematics Teacher. 32:360-4. December, 1939. 

Two contentions set forth by this admissions director at the University of 
Santa Clara are (1) that the study of mathematics is deserving of a place in 
the secondary school second only to that of English and (2) that there has been 
a “break-down” in the teaching of mathematics in the secondary schools. The 
reasons suggested in support of the first contention, while based upon personal 
observation for the most part, are none the less interesting. The breakdown 
in the teaching of mathematics is attributed not only to the failure of teachers 
to strive for interest, but also to abuses attendant upon the “elective system 
begun years ago and intended for advanced students, not for students in the 
lower grades.” 


“Secondary Education in the United States and England.” Harry K. NEwBURN. 

The School Review. 47:742-54. December, 1939. 

Following a brief but admirable description of the English school system, 
the writer analyzes the essential differences between secondary education in 
England and in the United States. More important differences revealed in 
the comparison exist in: (1) the conceptions of how much education each person 
is entitled to; (2) the methods of provision for differentiated education; (3) 
the concepts of what constitutes educational progress; (4) the principles basic 
to the program of study offered. Certain of the features of English secondary 
education might well be applied to the schools in the United States, and vice 
versa; on the other hand, the writer points out, “The schools of a nation, like 
its other institutions, grow out of, and in a measure reflect, the traditions 
and social mores of the people whom they are serving.” 
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Books for Professional Use 


The American Teacher. WiLtarp S. EtspreeE. New York: The American Book 

Company. 1939. Pp. ix + 566. $2.75. 

This is an important contribution to the history of American education. 
For, as the author points out so clearly, the American teacher, who is supposed 
to be the American school, has been neglected in historical accounts of the 
development of education in this country. 

The book tells in an interesting and vivid manner the story of the public- 
school teacher in this country during the past three centuries. Part I deals 
with the colonial schoolmaster, his character, qualifications, certification, appoint- 
ment, and something of his many tasks. Historically the American teacher is 
not an inspiring spectacle, although there were some distinguished schoolmasters 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Part II deals with the public-school teacher during the early years of the 
Nation, discussing the efforts made to improve his qualifications and status 
through public normal schools, teachers institutes, the development of super- 
vision, improvement in examinations and certification, textbooks and other 
teaching materials, the organization of teachers associations and other means. 
Chapter XVI tells the story of the graded school and its influence on the 
American teacher, and the “influx” of women teachers is well discussed in 
Chapter XVII. 

The third part of the book gives one of the best accounts available of the 
“emergence of the professional teacher.” Here appear accounts of the recent im- 
provements in the certification of teachers, the influence of summer session 
and extension services on teaching, the development of method, and other topics 
such as teachers’ salaries, pensions, retirement plans, and the changes that 
have taken place in the public attitude toward the teaching profession. 

The concluding chapter deals with the social composition of American 
teachers. “It would be exceedingly difficult, from the meager data available on 
the topic, to show any marked decline or improvement since 1865 in the social 
and cultural heritage of those who have chosen teaching as a career.” The 
author does say that teachers today are better trained and are better educated 
than were the teachers in the “post-Civil War days,” but considering the racial 
stock from which teachers come “or the class of society from which they have 
emerged, there is no reason for believing that any substantial changes have 
occurred.” Here it is pointed out that there has developed in American edu- 
cation a caste system among teachers, not unlike that found in France, Germany 
and England. The social gap between teaching groups has been the subject of 
considerable concern to those who have been most directly interested in the 
improvement of elementary education. This chapter should be read in con- 
nection with Lotus D. Coffman’s The Social Composition of the Teaching Popu- 
lation, which appeared twenty-eight years ago. 

The author has performed a distinctly useful service in presenting this 
comprehensive and scholarly book on a persistent problem in American edu- 
cation. 

Epcar W. KNIGHT. 


Minor Mental Maladjustments in Normal People. J. E. WALLACE WALLIN. 
Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1939. Pp. vi + 298. $3.00. 


Many of the cases of mental maladjustments have been collected from the 
criminal, the delinquent, the feebleminded, and from those so seriously deviated 
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from the normal as to be definitely psychotic or insane. For this reason minor 
mental maladjustments have either been taken as symptoms of dire consequences 
to follow or have been neglected as too complicated for ordinary treatment. 
Thus it occurred to Dr. Wallin that a collection of mental maladjustments 
occurring in normal and at times superior people would tend to correct those 
inaccurate emphases just described. 

Minor Mental Maladjustments in Normal People consist mainly of the 
introspective accounts of students in various centers of learning who have been 
in Dr. Wallin’s classes. A list of frequent maladjustments was submitted to 
each student with the request that he not limit his report to the topics listed 
on the questionnaire but include other problems of significance to him. Each 
student was thus urged to describe his “personal maladjustments as accurately 
as possible and without exaggeration, and to try to trace them to their source, 
indicating as definitely as possible when and how the difficulties originated.” 
In the present text there are a few less than two hundred cases selected from 
about six hundred case histories. These vary in length from a short paragraph 
to five or six pages. 

These reports have been carefully classified and arranged for study. Let us 
take Chapter II on “Fears and Phobias” as an example. Pertinent questions, 
discussion, and references help direct the attention of the student to the essen- 
tial part of each case history. Furthermore, each case history is introduced by 
a sentence or two formulated by the author. There are also chapters on 
“Dreads, Anxieties and Worries’; on “Bashfulness, Timidity, Lack of Self- 
Confidence,” and “Seclusiveness”; on “Feelings of Inferiority and Inadequacy”; 
on “Obsessions and Compulsions”; on “Effects of Criticisin and Unfavorable 
Comparisons”; on “Effect of School Situation and Parental Conditions”; etc. 

These case histories, neatly arranged and organized, furnish a rich source 
of information of the more superficial aspects of mental maladjustments. In 
spite of the anonymity promised each student, the reader feels that the more 
intimate details of life are rarely discussed. It is certainly open to question 
whether a student with no more help than a questionnaire can discover the 
frequently forgotten causes of his mental maladjustments so that what he reports 
is nothing more than the superficial symptom rather than the underlying 
cause. This criticism would apply to all neurotic inventories, such as those of 
Bell or Bernreuter. 

As a whole, the book furnishes excellent supplementary material for courses 
in mental hygiene. It is carefully edited and well printed, and it can be read 
to advantage by the average college senior or graduate. It should be particu- 
larly helpful to principals and teachers who are concerned with the adjustment 
problems of children. 

A. M. JorDAN. 


Speech Education. Sara M. Barser. Boston: Little Brown, & Co., 1939. Pp. 485. 
$1.60. 

If it is Miss Barber’s object to present a bird's-eye view of the whole field 
of speech, she has succeeded. Speech Education encompases all of speech from 
its sociological, personal, and economic aspects through its various phases of 
application. All this in 485 pages. 

Here certainly is a fund of information for anyone who wishes to introduce 
himself to the field of speech. Miss Barber’s information is accurate and well 
presented. The chief asset of the book as a teaching instrument lies in its 
attempt to keep the student continually conscious of speech as a force vital 
to complete living. She does this by tossing out at the ends of chapters provoca- 
tive questions that are vitally related to the student’s everyday need as well 
as to the chapter content. By so doing she never allows the student to forget 
that he is living in an age where speech is paramount to social intercourse 
and success. 
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“Voice is one of the great revealers of personality, of experience, of education. 
It states our background, it reflects our contacts, and it speaks in no uncertain 
terms of the degree of our refinement. It tells a world of things about us 
that we never dream of, and that the listener often measures unconsciously 
as the impression steals upon him unawares.” This is Miss Barber’s philosophy 
of voice. It is true and sound. To her it is the foundation of speech education. 
Upon the basis of this, Miss Barber devotes more than two hundred pages to 
a discussion of the voice in all of its aspects together with means of improving 
deficient voices. She believes that a knowledge of phonetics is fundamental 
to complete understanding of the voice in its more subtle phases. Consequently 
she spends 133 pages on the sounds of spoken English alone. Her treatment of 
phonetics is clear, concise, and well-formulated for the use of the student. 

That Miss Barber decided to include public speaking, group discussion, 
round-table discussion, panel discussion, forum discussion, and symposium, de- 
bating, parliamentary procedure, oral interpretation, dramatic interpretation 
and play production, choral speaking, and radio speaking in the scope of 148 
pages seems unfortunate. To consider in the classroom all of these subjects, 
even as Miss Barber has outlined them, would be an almost impossible task 
in the course of a year’s work. 

Most certainly in this book the approach to speech is one which provides 
a fertile field for thought and a fine opportunity for practical application on 
the part of the student. And that, of course, is indispensable to good teaching. 

EARL WYNN. 


Books for Classroom Use 


Applied Chemistry. SHERMAN R. Witson and Mary R. MUuLuins. New York: 

Henry Holt & Company, 1939. Pp. xiv + 530. $1.72. 

Like its predecessor, the Wilson “Descriptive Chemistry,” this book is in- 
tended primarily for non-collegiate students. It treats chemistry largely from 
the consumer standpoint, omitting all but the simplest chemical mathematics, 
minimizing technical vocabulary, and treating equation balancing only inci- 
dentally. At the same time the operation of fundamental chemical principles 
is brought out in a way that helps a student to tie together his chemical knowl- 
edge and understand connections between diverse phenomena to a degree greater 
than seemed probable through use of the earlier text. 

The easy, attractive style, good illustrations, and simple student experiments 
(directions at close of each unit) make this a helpful and interesting book for 
the beginner. 

CARLETON E. PRESTON. 


English Expression (Book I). Roy IvAN JoHNson, A. LAuRA McGrecor, and 
R. L. Lyman. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1939. Pp. xvi + 494. $1.32. 
The English Workshop (Book II). Roy IvAN JOHNSON, MABEL A. Bessey, and 
R. L. Lyman. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1939. Pp. xvii + 474. $1.32. 

English Expression and The English Workshop, for the first and second 
years of high school, are offered as a “vigorous program in high-school com- 
position which makes better thinking the basis for better English.” 

Quick and accurate thinking is promoted through numerous exercises in 
reading and listening, getting ideas, choosing the right word, eliminating irrele- 
vant material, forming sound judgments, and in making others see and under- 
stand. At the same time, through a wise interspersing of chapters on the uses 
and origins of words, on the building of sentences, and on putting one’s gram- 
mar to work, the authors have provided an opportunity for a direct attack 
upon grammar and good usage—“the one sure way to maintain and perfect 
English skills.” Frequent reviews, drills, “five-minute calisthenics,” suggestions 
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for leisure reading, a handwriting scale, challenging photographs, directions 
for parliamentary procedure, a grammar summary for each volume, and com- 
prehensive tests in both grammar and composition are among the noteworthy 
and exceptional features of the two books. 

So well have the authors done their job in English Expression that, with a 
little careful supplementing of a few advanced grammatical constructions, this 
volume could effectively serve throughout the ninth and tenth years as the one 
and only text in composition and grammar in schools where the course must 
be combined with literature. Where more time is permitted, The English 
Workshop with its review of the old and its widening of the range of the new 
will meet the needs of the most ambitious of young students. 

CELESTE PENNY. 


Commercial Law. THomas S. Kerr. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. 

Pp. vii + 392. $1.60. 

This book, intended as a text in commercial law for students in high schools 
and commercial colleges, clearly defines, explains, and illustrates technical ma- 
terial of everyday law in a manner simple enough to be understood by the 
average high school student. The arrangement of the material in each section, 
from the thought-provoking guide questions at the beginning, through the 
clearly illustrated discussion material, to the review questions and problems 
at the end, is sufficiently specific and practical to maintain interest and facilitate 
learning. This book, with its clearly defined terms and principles and its 
practical illustrations and examples, is appropriate as a basic text or as a 
supplementary reference. 

VaNcE T. LITTLEJOHN. 
Understanding Our Environment. Joun C. HessLer and Henry C. SHoupy. 

Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Company, 1939. Pp. ix + 661. $1.80. 

This general science text is relatively simple and largely informational. 
Within the conventional framework of unit and problem, question after ques- 
tion is raised and immediately answered to the extent that in the opinion of 
the authors is appropriate for their readers, who are presumably beginners in 
science in need of accumulating as rapidly as possible a broad range of under- 
standings about common things. The book thus accomplishes well the purpose 
expressed in its title. 

CARLETON E. PRESTON. 
Steps to Good English for High Schools. Marquis E. SHatruck and THOMAS 

CauLey. Syracuse: Iroquois Publishing Company, 1939. Pp. vii + 279. $0.88. 

This volume attempts to provide a “handbook which the student can use 
throughout his entire high school course.” Teachers of English are informed 
that “each book of the series is complete in itself’—this is the third of the 
group—and “that no other text or workbook is needed.” Every phase of English 
from spelling, remedial reading, and word study, through functional grammar, 
oral and written composition, library work, and the appreciation of literature, 
motion pictures, and the radio is offered the young student in less than three 
hundred pages. The result is a general smattering of much that he needs, the 
satisfactory treatment of practically nothing. Literature in particular is sadly 
neglected, even the reading list being brief and unaccountable. Directions and 
introductory notes to the students are good, but there is not enough drill 
material. While other phases of the work relieve the monotony of drill, all 
too infrequently is there any following-up of units previously presented. In 
its capacity as a reference “handbook” many claims can be made in favor of 
the contents of Steps to Good English, as well as of such mechanical features 
as the durable binding and the complete cross-reference index. As a source 
book for a teacher it can prove really valuable; as a text for students its value 
is considerably less. 

CELESTE PENNY. 











